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PREFACE 


The -Secretariat of Unesco takes pleasure in presenting this issue of Education 
Abstracts devoted to correspondence education. It is partly a directory and partly 
a bibliography, as Member States were asked to submit the names and addresses 
of the principal sources of education by correspondence in their countries, and 
also to supply an annotated bibliography of the principal publications which discuss 
the theory and practice of correspondence education. 

Dr. E. FE. Lucas, Director of High School Correspondence Instruction in the 
Province of British Columbia, Canada, has written the introductory essay which 
deals with the organization and administration of correspondence education. Dr. Lucas 
passes on to the reader the results of her many years of experience, and the essay 
includes many helpful suggestions for those who seek information on all the aspects 
of the subject for the establishment of such a system of education. 

The Secretariat takes this opportunity of thanking Dr. Lucas and the various 
Vational Bodies who have contributed to this issue. 











INTRODUCTION 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 


by 


E.E. Lucas 


I do not propose in this article to rehearse all the 
ideals that inform the establishment of corres- 
pondence schools. These are taken for granted. 

I propose simply to give a blueprint with diagrams 
of the organization and functioning of a corres- 
pondence school which has demonstrated a maxi- 
mum efficiency in serving the purpose for which 
it was designed and, in fact, for which all corres- 
pondence schools were designed. 

The success of a correspondence school can be 
evaluated only by determining the degree to which 
it is meeting the needs of those it was created to 
serve. With the thought that it is helpful, at 
times, to observe how others are performing a 
somewhat similar task in another country, the 
writer presents this article. While the needs 
of other correspondence schools may not be the 
same as those of the division which the writer has 
headed for over 20 years - a division which now 
has an annual enrolment of over 18,000 students 
who follow the same programme of studies as 
classroom students and compete with them success - 
fully - an explanation of how, in the opinion of the 
writer, a correspondence school should be opera- 
ted may furnish ideas which in an adapted or 
modified form could be used in another school. 
Thus, in the hope that what follows will be of 
interest, if not of help, the following exposition of 
the necessary physical set-up and equipment, the 
required categories of personnel, and the duties 
of the different categories in a correspondence 
school is given. 

The reader must keep in mind that the daily 
operation of the office of a correspondence school] 
involves the registering of students, the recording 
of the arrival of papers, the dispatching of those 
papers to instructors, the recording of the marks 
given to corrected papers, and the returning of 
corrected papers to students. These are the main 
operations which must be carried out each day, 
while at the same time new courses are being 
written, old ones revised, stock replenished, 
letters typed, etc. 

Since the largest number of "inside" workers 
consists of clerical help, and since stock features 
largely in the work of a correspondence office, the 
office space must be so planned that the work can 
be done expeditiously and efficiently. For ease of 
supervision and for the purpose of fostering a 
sense of oneness of purpoSe - since it has been 
found that partitions between office workers have 
the same effect as geographical boundaries be- 
tween nations - the floor space assigned to a 





correspondence division should consist of one 
very large room with perhaps an adjoining room 
for the overflow of stock. The offices of the 
director, of the registrar, of the course writers, 
and of the proof-readers can be partitioned off 
the total space. These offices need not be large. 
Glass partitions are recommended for ease in 
supervision. 

The section of the office from which courses 
are sent out and in which completed papers are 
received must contain sets of pigeon-holes for 
course papers and shelving for stock. (Sets of 
pigeon-holes for the individual papers of a course 
are essential, since a correspondence school 
never sends out more than a term's work at a 
time. Students lose papers, they do not always 
send them in consecutively for correction, they 
do not always complete courses, they beg to be 
allowed to buy a course to be used as a Set of 
notes, and to be consulted partially and sporadic - 
ally for purposes quite removed from the purpose 
of the course. Sending out to a student a few 
papers at a time has always worked very efficiently 
in mildly coercing students into sending in papers 
for correction because until they do so, more 
papers are not sent out tothem.) The number of 


























Pigeon-holes for a course depends on the number 
of papess ana tests 1n the course (20 to 36 are 

recommended depending on the speed of the mai! 
service. The larger the number, the greater the 








amount of clerical work, but the more efficient 
is the instruction). The size of the pigeon-holes 
depends on the format of the papers of the course. 
(We use 8.1/2" x 11", with a standard size for 
letterhead, and punched in the standard way.) It 
goes without saying that all courses for a given 
grade should contain the same number of papers 
and have the same format. Pigeon-holes can be 
replenished from packages of stock on shelves 
well enough spaced to give easy clearance to 























packages stacked on end and deep enough to allow 
the clear grease-pencilled labelled ends of pack- 
ages to be flush with the edge of the shelving. A 
large and high table equipped with a roll of wrap- 
ping paper for parcelling packages for mailing to 
students should be placed close to the pigeon-holes 
containing papers. This table should have at one 
end pigeon-holes for covers. Large cartons of 
window envelopes for mailing papers can be kept 
under the table. In the same section should stand 
a set of pigeon-holes, labelled with the names of 
instructors, to hold the completed papers of 
students awaiting mailing to individual instructors. 
On the secretarial desks (desks with typewriters 
at side) of each mailing clerk should rest a set of 
pigeon-holes to hold the various types of envelopes, 
form letters, etc. Under this set of pigeon-holes, 
ledgers of current students may be placed. Shelv- 
ing for the ledgers of inactive students, for boxes 
of envelopes, and for ledger sheets should line 
the walls of the mailing-room section. 

In the stenographic section of the office, similar 
pigeon-holes for form letters and similar shelving 
for stock is required. In the textbook section 
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Shelving is also required. In the section where 
students are registered, pigeon-holes for boxes 
of post office cards are a requirement. In the 
section where the recording of students' grades 
is done, a set of deep pigeon-holes greatly aids 
the sorting of papers into alphabetical order for 
recording. 

Pigeon-holes of the correct size and sufficient 
shelving of the right height and depth, properly 
placed, are the first requirements for efficient 
operation. If the dimensions and layout are 
correctly ascertained at the installation of the 
correspondence school, this equipment need never 
be replaced and the only upkeep required is the 
painting of the ends of the shelving for the better 
appearance of the entire office. 

The second requirement for efficient operation 
is a fair allotment of work to office workers in 
each section of the school and a clear understand- 
ing on the part of each office worker as to the 
nature and scope of his duties. To ensure such 
understanding, the director should post a detailed 
list of the duties of the workers in each section. 
This list can be used for training staff members, 
and each new member should be given a copy of the 
list of his duties. An important final item in each 
list should read: Assist in other sections of the 
office when and if the day's work in your section 
is completed. Enforcement of this final duty by 
the director is essential to the harmony of the 
entire office. 

There are ten distinctly different groups of 
related duties to be performed in the daily opera- 
tion of a correspondence school. Each related 
group should be performed by one or more persons. 
In the early years of an establishment, one person 
only would be needed for each group and, in some 
cases, one person could perform the duties of two 
groups. The groups and their respective duties 
are as follows: 











1. MAILING SECTION 


To type the name and address of each newly 
enrolled student, and the name and address of 
his supervisor on a mailing-section ledger sheet. 

To send out to students courses applied for and 
approved by the registrar, aterm's workatatime. 

To record the date of arrival of completed papers 
by students. 

To sort the papers and to forward to each instruc- 
tor for marking his papers for the day and to 
record their number. 

To send out tests to supervisors. 

To send out papers of the second and third term's 
work to students who are ready for them. 


2. ENROLMENT SECTION 


To type the appropriate form letter to each newly 
enrolled student. 

To type the card on which his grades will be 
recorded. 

To type a post office card and file it under the 
name of the city, village, or community in 
which the student lives. 

To type a school card and file it under the name of 
the school that the student attends. 

To type the coloured (we use yellow) label for the 
filing folder and to file the folder containing the 
student's file, which consists of the student's 
application form showing the course applied for 
and stamped by the mailing section and any 
letters which the student may have sent in prior 
to or at the time of enrolment. 


3. RECORDING SECTION 


To open parcels of corrected papers delivered or 
sent by instructors. 

To record the number of papers marked by each 
instructor and the postage used. 

To record the grading obtained by students on 
corrected papers. 

To prepare corrected papers for remailing to 
students. 

To report to the director consistently low grades 
obtained by any student or failure to send in 
papers in the proper order. 


To prepare vouchers for the payment of instructors. 


4. FILING SECTION 


To open mail and stamp on each letter the date of 
arrival. 

To find the appropriate file after the director has 
read each letter and indicated the person who is 
to attend to it. 

To file letters after checking to make sure they 
have been answered. 





5. STENOGRAPHIC SECTION 


To take letters from dictation. 
To send out the form letters which can be used 
for routine correspondence. 


6. TYPIST AND PROOF-READING SECTION 


To type courses from manuscripts of course 
writers. 
To proof-read typewritten material. 


7. PRINTING OR DUPLICATION SECTION 


To run off required numbers of copies of papers 
for courses. 
To assemble pages and bostitch. 


8. STOCK SECTION 


To keep a record of stock of papers on hand. 
To reorder stock of papers as required. 
To order and control stationery stock. 


9. ORDERS CLERK 


To attend to student orders for textbooks and 
supplies. 

To send out books and records from lending 
library. 


10. RECEPTIONIST 


To answer inquiries of the public. 
To enrol people who wish to enrol in person. 
To answer the telephone. 


11. BOOK-KEEPING SECTION 


To do such book-keeping as the organization 
requires. 


The third requirement for the efficient opera- 
tion of a correspondence school is an efficient 
staff of instructors. I recommend strongly the 
employment of " outside instructors". By 
" outside instructors" is meant instructors who 
work in their own homes and are paid on a paper 
basis and who are willing to work overtime during 
peak periods so that papers may be returned to 
students within forty-eight hours of their arrival. 
When instructors wish to consult the director, they 
may do so by letter or by appointment. When 
corrected papers come back to the office to be 
returned to students, the director has ample oppor- 
tunity to check on the work of the instructor. 
Instructors must, of course, on appointment, 


receive much instruction in the correcting of 
papers and should be supplied with a booklet giving 
directions regarding techniques of instruction and 
information regarding the keeping of their records 
of papers marked during a month. The duties of 
an instructor are as follows: 


To acquire a thorough knowledge of the course he 
corrects. 

To acquire a knowledge of techniques of corres- 
pondence instruction. 

To correct papers of students promptly, giving 
any additional instruction required. 

To report to the director any inadequacies in the 
course he corrects. 

To report to the director unduly poor work on the 
part of any student. 

When a revision of a course appears necessary, 
it is a good plan to have a course writer correct 
a course for a few months before he undertakes 
the rewriting of it. 

The fourth requirement is a corps of course 
writers. At one time in British Columbia it was 
the practice to obtain the material for new courses 
from classroom teachers and to shape that 


material into a correspondence course in the office. 


This practice resulted in a few cases in excellent 
courses, but in most cases ended only in frustra- 
tion. Classroom teachers were too busy to com- 
plete the additional work they had undertaken. If 
and when the material finally did arrive, it was 
usually so late and so full of gaps that the editor- 
in-chief, that is, the director, was obliged to do 
countless hours of overtime work in order to issue 
acceptable courses on time. 

In the case of technical, home economics, and 
agriculture courses, we are still obliged to employ 
classroom teachers to provide us with the 
material for a correspondence course. The 
work of presenting the material in the form of 
a correspondence course is then the work of a 
course writer. 

The best possible guarantee of satisfactory 
correspondence courses is to employ a permanent 
staff of course writers. 

The training of a correspondence course writer 
must be a fairly lengthy one. For some years the 
director must act as editor-in-chief of all that a 
new course writer produces. The duties of a 
course writer are: 

To acquaint himself with the prescribed methods 
of presenting material for study, of setting up 
the material, of composing practice exercises 
and the exercises on which students are graded. 

To acquaint himself with the prescriptions of the 
course to be written. 

To explain prescribed subject matter clearly and 
in a lively style and to cover it adequately. 

To check and recheck his work for accuracy and 
correctness on all details of subject matter and 
of expression. 





To write in the form of a correspondence course 
material supplied by classroom teachers in 
technical subjects. 

The last and most important requirements for 
an efficiently-run correspondence school are a 
really competent director and a registrar. All 
details in connexion with the enrolment of students 
and with correspondence with students should be 
the responsibility of the registrar. Since I have 
performed the combi .ied duties of registrar and 
director, I know that the combination is possible 
in a small establishment, but it makes the direc- 
tor's load a very heavy one and makes it practically 
impossible for him to do the travelling which his 
job may require. His initial duties would be: 

To contact postal authorities with a view to arrang- 
ing that all correspondence papers be treated 
as first-class mail. 

To attend to the details of the physical set-up of the 
school. 

To interview and select staff (authors of courses, 
instructors, office workers). 

To instruct office staff in their duties. 

To instruct course writers in correspondence 
methods of instruction. 

To train instructors in techniques of instruction. 
Once the first stages of organization are com- 

pleted, the duties of a director would include the 

following: 

Training of instructors in techniques of instruction. 
(This work is never ending because of changes 
in instructional staff and because of the constant 
search for better methods.) 

Checking of work done by beginning instructors. 

Periodic checking of work of trained instructors. 

Checking daily to ensure that correction work 
does not lag. 

Advising instructors or © = handling of difficult 
cases. 

Discussing with course writers the method to be 
employed in preparing new courses. 

Acting as editor-in-chief of all new courses. 

Dictating replies to letters. 

Supervising office staff. 

Checking delays in the postal service. 

The British Columbia Correspondence School 
is organized and administered on the lines outlined 
above. That the school is giving an efficient and 
a needed service is proved by the yearly increase 
in enrolment. When the service was initiated, 
vast areas of the province were as sparsely popu- 
lated and as inaccessible as any area in the world 
where an analogous institution might be contem- 
plated. In this province the provision of corres- 
pondence instruction has been a predominant 
factor in pushing back the frontier and in giving a 
sense of identity to remote areas. 











Holmberg, Bérje. On the methods of teaching by 
correspondence. Lund, Sweden, C.W.K. 
Gleerup, 1960. 44p. bibl. (Lunds universitets 
arsskrift. N.F. Avd. 1 Bd 54. Nr. 2.) 








A study of correspondence education reviewing 
different methods of teaching by correspondence. 
The author has based his study on literature avail- 
able and on courses from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, United Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands, 
France, United States of America, Australia and 
New Zealand. He has also visited schools in 
Europe. 

After an introductory chapter dealing with the 
history of correspondence education from the early 
beginnings in England and Germany, an attempt is 


GENERAL 


made to define correspondence education, which 
in the author's words is taken to mean " teaching 
in writing, in the course of which the student and 
the teacher regularly write to each other. The 
correspondence is based on a specially prepared 
course". Terminology used in different countries 
is discussed in the same chapter. 

The main part of the study is devoted to the 
following topics: the arrangement of the teaching 
matter, "independent" courses and courses based 
on textbooks, style and language, illustrations and 
typography, the student's technique of study, 
means to help the student secure knowledge ac- 
quired, repetitive questions, exercises, technical 
auxiliary means and tests. 

A useful bibliography is appended. 


AUSTRALIA 


List of schools and annotated bibliography sub- 
mitted by the Australian National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Unesco. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


New South Wales 





Primary and secondary courses 





Correspondence School, Buckland Street, Black- 
friars, Sydney. 


Technical courses 





Correspondence Teaching Division, Department 
of Technical Education, 45-47 Broadway, Sydney. 


Higher education 





The University of New England, Armidale, N.S.W. 


Queensland 


Primary and secondary courses 





Primary Correspondence School, College Road, 
Brisbane. 

Teachers' College, Secondary Correspondence 
Section, 85 Brookes Street, Fortitude Valley, 
Brisbane. 


Technical courses 





Technical Correspondence School, Trocadero 
Building, Melbourne Street, South Brisbane. 


Higher education 





The University of Queensland, Brisbane. 


South Australia 





Primary and secondary courses 





Correspondence School, 55 Pennington Terrace, 
North Adelaide. 





Technical courses 





Technical Correspondence School, Exhibition 
Building, North Terrace, Adelaide. 


Tasmania 


Primary and secondary courses 





Correspondence School, 1 View Street, Sandy Bay, 
Hobart. 


Technical courses 





Technical Correspondence School, 94 Melville 
Street, Hobart. 


Victoria 


Primary and secondary courses 





Correspondence School, Napier Street, Fitzroy. 


Technical courses 





Technical Correspondence School, Royal Mel- 
bourne Technical College, 124 Latrobe Street, 
Melbourne. 


Western Australia 





Primary and secondary courses 





Correspondence School, 9 Museum Street, Perth. 


Technical courses 





Technical Extension Service, Perth Technical 
College, St. George's Terrace, Perth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Department of External Studies handbook. 
Brisbane, University of Queensland. Annual. 





Carries information on functions, geographical 
areas, administrative procedures, entrance 
requirements, courses and course requirements 
of the Department. 











External Studies Gazette. Department of External 
Studies, University of New England, Armidale, 
New South Wales. Monthly. 





Includes instructions to students and information 
concerning week-end schools, residential schools, 
examinations, and library services. 


Review of education in Australia, 1948-1954. 
Melbourne, Australian Council for Educational 
Research, 1956. 363 p. 'Correspondence 
education', pp. 141-147. 





Reviews the progress and systems of correspon- 
dence education in the various States. 


General articles on the subject of correspondence 
education appear from time to time in the various 
education journals. The following list is represen- 
tative of those appearing during the past three 
years. 


Burton, D.E. 'Home training by correspondence 
for mentally-handicapped children'. The Slow- 
Learning Child (Brisbane), vol. 4, March 1958, 
pp- 164-171. 

‘Correspondence lessons supervision; responsi- 
bilities of all local headmasters'. Education 
Circular (Perth, Western Australia), vol. 60, 
November 1958, p. 215. 

‘Correspondence schools'. Queensland Teachers' 





Journal(Brisbane), vol. 64, September 1959, p.15. 


‘Education by correspondence in Australia'. 
Commonwealth Office of Education Bulletin 
(Sydney), no. 28, 1958. 10 p. Processed. 

‘External tuition by Australian universities' . 
Commonwealth Office of Education Bulletin 
(Sydney), no.21, 1957. 13 p. Processed. 

'Second correspondence school'. Education Office 
Gazette (Brisbane), vol. 61, November 1959, 

p- 370. 











BULGARIA 


Statement and legislative bibliography submitted 
by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The titles of 
laws, instructions and decrees have been trans- 
lated by the Bulgarian authorities. All the texts 
listed are in Bulgarian. 

In order to enable every citizen to learn or to 
increase his knowledge, the State and public 
organizations accord all the necessary facilities to 
those wishing to attend an educational establish- 
ment or to follow correspondence courses. 

Correspondence courses, like regular courses, 
are the responsibility of the Ministry of Education 
and Culture, and of the " Education and Culture" 
Sections of the provincial people's councils. 





GENERAL EDUCATION 


The evening schools enable workers to take a 
primary or secondary course without interrupting 
their employment. 

All citizens over 16 years of age who are em- 
ployed in production or in the public service can 
take the gymnasium (secondary school) courses by 
correspondence. The same facilities are available 
to housewives (mothers), while the progimnaziya 
or senior primary school is also open to all citizens 
who are not engaged in productive work. 

Citizens who are no longer entitled to follow the 
secondary courses of the general schools can also 
continue their studies by following correspondence 
courses, after two years' employment in production. 

Students enrolled for correspondence courses 
follow the syllabuses and calendars of the evening 
schools in their studies and examinations. Their 
studies are organized and directed by the Ministry 
of Education and Culture and by the " Education and 
Culture" Sections of the provincial and municipal 
councils. Students can enrol for the correspon- 
dence courses at general day and evening schools. 

Consultation centres, directed by the principals 
of these schools, are organized to help these 
students when they are preparing for their examina- 
tions. Before the examinations, compulsory 
courses are also organized at the schools them- 
selves, usually lasting a week. 

The courses include revision lessons on subjects 
in the syllabus, written exercises, problems, 
etc. Students may also consult teachers indivi- 
dually, if the teachers consider this necessary. 

At the end of each examination session, corres- 
pondence course students attend general classes 
whose purpose is to show them how to prepare for 
the next set of examinations. 

In order to assist and encourage correspondence 
course students, the competent people's author- 
ities have given them a number of privileges and 
have taken measures to induce citizens to engage 
in further studies. 

There are three examination sessions during 
the school year (winter, spring, and summer) 
which begin on the following dates: 9 January, 

25 May and 2 September. At each session, corres- 
pondence course pupils can sit for only one exami- 
nation, but they are entitled to present themselves 
for the various tests on two different occasions. 

In that case, they are free to choose the group of 
tests to be taken on each occasion. 

All citizens taking the senior course of genera] 
secondary education by correspondence are 
entitled to 30 additional days of leave with pay, to 
enable them to sit for their examinations or attend 
the compulsory courses organized for their benefit. 

Those who have completed a particular class or 
course of studies at a general primary or secon- 
dary school by correspondence can continue their 
studies in the following class of an evening school 
of general education. They enjoy the same rights 
as students regularly enroiled at the day and 


evening general schools, including the right to con- 
tinue their studies at a higher educational estab- 
lishment. Collective and political organizations 
have an important part to play in connexion with 
correspondence education, as they are responsible 
for finding people interested in such education, 
helping them to prepare for their examinations and 
providing them with all the necessary facilities in 
factories, etc., by organizing reading rooms, 
study groups, etc. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Workers who have been employed for at least one 
year in production are entitled to continue their 
studies by correspondence at a technicum (tech- 
nical secondary school), or vocational or technical 
school, but only in the special field corresponding 
to their employment. Further, students who are 
no longer entitled to attend regular courses at a 
day or evening technicum can follow courses by 
correspondence after two years' employment in 
production. 

Students taking these correspondence courses 
follow the syllabuses and calendars of the evening 
technicums and day vocational and technical schools 
in their studies and examinations, but their courses 
last a year longer. 

Consultation centres, directed by the " Education 
and Culture" Sections of the provincial people's 
councils and by the principals of the technicums, 
are organized to help these students. 

Compulsory courses are also organized for the 
benefit of students newly enrolled for the corres- 
pondence courses, and before each examination 
session; during these compulsory courses, which 
last a few days, teachers explain to students the 
most difficult questions which they have been unable 
to study by themselves. 

Each semester, correspondence course students 
are required to present two written exercises in 
each subject as a check on their progress. The 
subjects for these exercises are set in question- 
naires drawn up by the specialized teachers of the 
technicums. 

Those who have completed their correspondence 
studies enjoy the same rights as students who have 
completed the regular courses of the technicums 
and vocational or technical schools. 

All correspondence course students are entitled 
to 30 additional days of leave with pay in each 
academic year, to enable them to follow the courses 
and sit for the examinations. 

In addition to the correspondence courses orga- 
nized by the technicums, there are informal 
courses open to young people who have completed 
the general secondary school course and have been 
employed for at least a year in production. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Correspondence courses are organized by the 
higher educational establishments. The teaching 
staff (professors, lecturers and assistants) is the 
same for the regular students and for those study- 
ing by correspondence but the course takes a year 
longer for the latter; otherwise, the curricula and 
syllabuses are the same. 

Higher educational establishments assist the 
correspondence course students in various ways; 
they organize compulsory courses at their own 
premises, and consultation centres near the 
students' place of work; they also organize exami- 
nations for the students and provide material and 
advice to help them in mastering the subjects 
taught, etc. To see that students are kept adequately 
informed and to maintain regular correspondence 
with them, a correspondence education unit oper- 
ates in every higher educational establishment. 

Correspondence courses are open to candidates 
who are not over 40 years of age and who have 
been employed for at least two years in production. 
The conditions governing admission are the same 
as those for regular students. 

Correspondence course students are entitled to 
30 additional days of leave with pay, so that they 
may prepare and sit for their examinations. They 
are also entitled to cheap fares for railway travel. 

Students who have completed their higher studies 
by correspondence enjoy the same rights as others. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The teaching staff (for practical work and teaching 
proper) of the secondary polytechnic schools, the 
secondary vocational schools and the technical and 
vocational schools are trained in institutes pro- 
viding two-year courses, open to candidates who 
have completed their secondary education. One of 
these institutes has a correspondence education 
section, whose courses also last two years. 

This section caters for candidates who have 
completed the secondary vocational school course 
and have been employed for at least two years in 
the corresponding specialized field, who have 
worked for at least one school year as assistant 
teachers in a secondary vocational school, a secon- 
dary polytechnic school or a technical and voca- 
tional school, and who are not over 40 years of 
age. At the time they apply for enrolment and 
throughout the whole of their course, candidates 
must occupy a salaried teaching post. 

The State University at Sofia and the Higher 
Institute of Physical Culture organize correspon- 
dence courses for prospective teachers of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, education, 
geography, philosophy, history, Bulgarian philo- 
logy, Russian philology, French philology, English 
philology or physical culture. To qualify as teach- 
ers of physics, chemistry, biology and physical 
culture, candidates must have worked for two 














years, and be still working in the same specialized 
field. For all other subjects, they must have 
worked for two years and be still working, but not 
necessarily in the same field. 

Like other students, candidates must not be over 
40 years of age. They follow the regular curricula 
and syllabuses, sit for the same examinations and 
enjoy the same rights as other students. The only 
difference is that their courses take a year longer 
(six years instead of five). 


OFFICIAL TEXTS AND DOCUMENTS 
CONCERNING CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 


'Public Education Law'. Izvestia na Prézidiuma 
na Narodnoto Sabranié, no.90, 9 November 1954. 








This law provides a solution to the problem of 
developing workers' general education during their 
employment, by means of evening and correspon- 
dence courses organized at schools of general 
education. 


'Higher Education Law'. Izvestia na Prézidiuma 





na Narodnoto Sabranié, no. 12, 11 November 1958. 





This law governs all questions concerning regular 
education and correspondence education in higher 
educational establishments. 


‘Regulations for the application of the Higher 
Education Law'. Izvestia na Prézidiuma na 
Narodnoto Sabranié, no. 45, 6 June 1958. 








These regulations deal in detail with all matters 
relating to the organization of studies, students' 
obligations and instructions concerning corres- 
pondence education. 


‘Law on the strengthening of the ties between the 
school and everyday life and on the further 
development of public education in the People's 
Republic of Bulgaria'. Izvestia na Prézi- 
diuma na Narodnoto Sabranié, no. 54, 

7 July 1959. 








This law sets forth the principles covering secon- 
dary polytechnic education, secondary, technical 
and vocational education and higher education 
(regular day courses, evening courses, corres- 
pondence courses). It provides a solution to the 
problem of improving the qualifications and train- 
ing of teachers in service who have had a second- 
ary or semi-higher education, by enabling them 
to follow a special programme of regular or 
correspondence courses in higher education. 

It emphasizes that the standard of evening 
schools and correspondence courses is the same 
as that of the regular schools. 

It also mentions a number of practical measures 
for the development of correspondence education: 





(a) Development of the network of evening 
schools and of the system of correspondence 
education; 

(b) establishment (in rotation) of evening school 
annexes in large factories and mines and on co- 
operative farms, etc.; 

(c) institution of a network of study and consul- 
tation centres for correspondence students; 

(d) provision of textbooks and reference works; 

(e) facilities for students to sit for examinations 
and take advantage of the assistance provided by 
the centres, at other than the regular times, for 
a certain number of subjects. 

(f) reduction of the weekly working hours and 
granting of additional annual leave with pay, to 
enable students to follow the compulsory courses 
and prepare and sit for the examinations; 

(g) granting of up to four months' additional 
leave to enable students in employment to prepare 
and sit for the State examinations (including the 
preparation of the diploma thesis and project). 
Correspondence students may be exempted from 
their work in production for one academic year 
(nine months). In that case, they have an addi- 
tional 30 days' leave with pay and for the rest of 
the time are considered to be on leave without pay; 
this period is counted as a period of training and 
they retain their rights to employment. They are 
granted scholarships, of amounts determined 
according to their family responsibilities and their 
means, by the establishments at which they are 
studying. 


Decree of the Council of Ministers, no. 208, 
18 September 1959. 





This decree offers facilities to competent workers 
who have had a secondary education and are 
directly engaged in productive work, enabling 
them to acquire an intermediate-grade technician's 
qualification by following correspondence courses. 


Regulations concerning general practical and 


polytechnic training schools. Sofia, Ministry 
of Education and Culture, 1960. 





These regulations deal in detail with practical 
questions concerning evening education and corres - 
pondence education in general practical and poly- 
technic training schools. 


Regulations concerning technicums and technical 
and vocational schools. Sofia, Ministry of 
Education and Culture, 1960. 








These regulations relate to all questions concern- 
ing the management and organization of corres- 
pondence courses in technicums and technical 

and vocational schools, and the informal courses 
provided for outside students in the technicums. 


BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 


Statement submitted by the Byelorussian National 
Commission for Unesco. 


There are 12 higher education establishments 
providing correspondence courses in higher educa- 
tion in the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
They are located in Minsk, the capital of Byelo- 
russia, and in the towns of Gomel, Mogilev, 
Vitebsk, Grodno, Brest and Gorki. 

The network of the Byelorussian SSR Ministry 
of Education includes 17 secondary correspondence 
schools, located in Minsk, Brest, Mogilev, Gomel, 
Branovichi and several other towns, catering for 
people who wish to obtain a secondary education 
without taking time off from their work. 

The academic year in these schools begins on 
1 September, as in all other schools. Courses 
are open to all persons aged 16 and over, em- 
ployed in any of the branches of the national 
economy and also to disabled ex-servicemen, vic- 
tims of industrial accidents, and housewives. 

The correspondence schools use the same text- 
books and follow the same syllabuses as the 
ordinary secondary schools. They organize special 
centres where students can receive expert advice 
on the various subjects in the syllabus; the work 
of these centres is supervised by the principals of 
the correspondence schools. Students living too far 
away to be able to attend one of these centres are 
registered with their nearest secondary school, 
where they obtain the advice they need and take 
both their oral and written tests and their end-of- 
year and final examinations. These secondary 
schools also keep a systematic check on students' 
progress and report to the correspondence school 
concerned. Correspondence schools offer a 
secondary education, from Grade 5 level. 

There are no correspondence schools at primary 
level in the Byelorussian SSR. 

There are also correspondence schools which 
provide specialized secondary and higher education 
under the supervision of the Ministry of higher, 
specialized secondary and vocational education. 

In addition to the ordinary textbooks used by all 
categories of students in higher education estab- 
lishments, correspondence students also have at 
their disposal 64 educational handbooks prepared 
specially for them, between 1957 and 1960, by 
professors and teachers in higher educational 
establishments in the Byelorrussian SSR. 


CANADA 


Sources of correspondence education and biblio- 
graphy submitted by the Canadian National Com- 
mission for Unesco. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Correspondence courses are conducted by all 10 
provincial Departments of Education (Department 
of Youth Affairs in Quebec). 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Courses are conducted by the provincial Depart - 
ments of Education with the exception of the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. Courses are alsoconducted by the Veterans' 
Welfare Services Branch, Federal Department of 
Veterans' Affairs, Ottawa. 


HIGHER AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Correspondence courses are given by the following 
universities: 

Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, 
British Columbia. 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, New 
Brunswick. 

University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 

University of Ontario, Toronto 5, Ontario. 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario. 

The courses available and conditions for enrol- 
ment are described in the following publication: 


Canadian correspondence courses for university 
credit 1960-1961, prepared for the Canadian 
Association of Directors of Extension and 
Summer Schools by the Department of University 
Extension and Adult Education, University of 
Manitoba. Winnipeg, 1960. 18 p. Processed. 








Vocational courses are given by the following 
Federal Government Departments: 


Advisory Services Branch, 

Staff Development and Training Division, 
Civil Service Commission, 

Jackson Building, 

Ottawa. 


Veterans' Welfare Services Branch, 
Federal Department of Veterans' Affairs, 
Ottawa. 


Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, 
Royal Bank Chambers, 
Ottawa. 








This last Department, in conjunction with the 
10 provincial Departments, offers various voca- 
tional courses. Many departments of the Federal 
Government offer correspondence courses to their 
own staff. These, of course, are not available to 
the general public. Privately operated business 
colleges conduct vocational correspondence courses 
in the Province of British Columbia, Manitoba, 
and Ontario. The Radio College of Canada, 461 
King Street West, Toronto 2B, Ontario, offers 
various vocational courses in the field of radio. 
The following publication lists the vocational 
correspondence courses prepared and offered by 
the provincial governments as a regular part of 
their education services. It also gives the addresse: 
to which application should be sent by those who 
wish to enrol in any of the courses. 


Canada. Department of Labour/Ministére du 
Travail. Canadian vocational correspondence 
courses/ Cours de formation professionnelle par 
correspondance au Canada. Ottawa, Queen's 
Printer, 1959. 40p. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bruce, G.F. A study of correspondence education 
offered by Departments of Education in Canada. 








An unpublished study written about 1953 which is 
available on loan from the Canadian Education 
Association, 559 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Chalmers, John W. Some factors conducive to 
correspondence teaching success in public 
education in Alberta. Palo Alto, California, 
Stanford University, 1947. 











A doctoral dissertation. 


Egan, Vincent. 'How "envelope campus" sells 
learning by mail'. Financial Post (Toronto), 
17 December 1960. 





This article describes the history and work of the 
International Correspondence Schools in Canada. 
Reprints are available from the Financial Post, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 





Parsey, J.-M. The history and status of corres- 
pondence education in Canada. Winnipeg, Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, 1950. 315 p. (Master of 
Education thesis.) 








Gives the historical development of correspondence 
education, analyses trends, and discusses probable 
future developments. 








REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


List of public and private correspondence schools 
in Taiwan submitted by the Ministry of Education. 


China Correspondence School of Journalism, 
15B, 2nd 71 Nan Yang Street, 
Taipei. 


China Economics Co-operation Correspondence 
School, 

402, Nanking Road West, 

Taipei. 


China Local Self-Government Correspondence 
School, 

14, Nan Chang Street, Section I, 

Taipei. 


Chung-Hua Fine Arts Correspondence School, 
84, Lane 34, 

Hangchow Road South, 

Taipei. 


Private China Chinese and English Broadcasting 
Correspondence School, 

119, Chang-An Road East, Section II, 

Taipei. 


Private China Correspondence School of Law, 
20, Nan Yang Street, 
Taipei. 


Private Far-Eastern English and Mathematics 
Correspondence School, 

209 Chungking Road North, Section II, 

Taipei. 


Private Hui-Wen Chinese, English, and 

Mathematics Correspondence School, 
177, Roosevelt Road, Section III, 
Taipei. 


Private Kaohsiung China Electronics 
Correspondence School, 

139, Cheng Feng Li, 

Kang Shan, 

Kaohsiung. 


Private Kaohsiung Chung Chun Shorthand 
Correspondence School, 

19, Lin-hai Road Ist., 

Ku-Shan Area, 

Kaohsiung. 


Private Kaohsiung International English and 
Law Correspondence School, 
Kaohsiung. 


Private Li-chih Business Correspondence 
School, 

34, Ning-hsia Road, 

Taipei. 


Private Taipei Cheng-Kung Chinese, English, 
and Mathematics Correspondence School, 

77, Chungking Road South, Section I, 

Taipei. 


Private Taipei Chung-Hua Correspondence 
School of Journalism, 

13, Yen-ping Road South, 

Taipei. 


Private Taipei Chung-Hua Correspondence 
School of Social Studies, 

69, Lung-chuan Street, 

Taipei. 


Private Taipei Shiu-Ju Liberal Arts 
Correspondence School, 

3rd 71. 15, Lane 76, 

Tung-hwa Street, 

Taipei. 


Private Taipei Ta-Tung Commercial and 
Financial Correspondence School, 

47, Chung Shan Road North, Section II, 

Taipei. 


Private Taipei Tzu-Li Gymnastic Correspondence 
School, 

5, Lane 14, 

Hsi-ning Road North, 

Taipei. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Statement, including names and addresses of insti- 


tutions, submitted by the Government of Czechoslovakia. 


Correspondence education has not been long 
established in Czechoslovakia, but this branch of 
education is now being developed in order to meet 
the ever-increasing need for skilled workers in 
all fields of employment. This type of education 
makes greater demands on students than evening 
courses but, on the other hand, it offers instruc- 
tion of a higher standard to a wider circle of 
students. 

Correspondence education is based on the prin- 
ciple that each pupil must study by himself. Com- 
pulsory consultations are held, at which the 
students' knowledge is reviewed, their ability to 
study the subject chosen is tested, and difficult 
points are explained to them; exercises are set to 
check their progress and they are given guidance 
for the pursuit of their studies. Usually at the end 
of each semester, tests are organized for grading 
students. This system of consultations is applied 
at all levels of correspondence education. 

Students use either the textbooks prescribed for 
the regular courses (in which case the textbooks 
are accompanied by explanatory notes) or special 
textbooks and reference works. 
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Correspondence education, like all other forms 
of education designed for persons in employment, 
comes under the Ministry of Education and Culture, 
which deals with all questions relating to organiza - 
tion, curricula, syllabuses and study material. 

In the case of general schools and vocational 
schools, the principals of the establishments to 
which the consultation centres are attached are in 
charge of correspondence education, whereas, in 
higher educational establishments, the dean of each 
faculty directs the work of the consultation centres. 
In the absence of higher educational establishments, 
the consultation centres for higher education are 
attached to vocational secondary schools. 

The Ministry of Education and Culture has set up 
a Centre in Prague (Nové Mésto, Stépanska, 22) to 
deal with methodological questions and consultation 
arrangements for workers studying at general 
schools and teacher-training schools. 

This consultation centre also advises the Ministry 
of Education and Culture; it has a special section 
for each subject of study. It directs the work of the 
consultation centres for correspondence education 
in independent workers' schools and the workers' 
day schools and secondary schools attached to the 
various enterprises. 

Workers who have completed the basic primary 
course and have been working for at least two years 
are entitled to follow correspondence courses in 
general schools and teacher-training schools. From 
the 1961-1962 school year onwards, the general 
school curricula for workers will comprise four 
branches of education: general education, physics, 
chemistry and biology. 

The correspondence education section of the 
Vocational Training Institute (Prague 1, Mala 
Strana, Maltézské nam. &. 1) deals with method- 
ological and organizational problems arising in con- 
nexion with education by correspondence in voca- 
tional schools. This section at present provides 
instruction in 32 subjects included in the syllabus 
of industrial and economic schools. In addition 
to directing and supervising the consultation centres, 
it providesthe study material necessary for corres - 
pondence course students and co-operates with the 
Ministry of Education and Culture in deciding on 
matters of principle peculiar to this form of educa- 
tion and in drawing up curricula and syllabuses. 

In the vocational schools, the correspondence 
courses last five years; they may constitute a 
single programme or be divided into two cycles, 
lower and upper. The lower cycle (three years) 
gives pupils an elementary vocational education, 
and the higher cycle (two years), which prepares 
pupils for the terminal examination, gives them a 
full secondary vocational education. For admis- 
sion to these courses, pupils must have completed 
their compulsory primary education and have been 
working for three years. 

General secondary school pupils may take a two 
or three-year correspondence course of secondary 
vocational training in the vocational schools, pro- 
vided they can show that they have been working 
for at least two years. 











Correspondence education is the most widespread 
form of post-school education in higher educational 
establishments. It is directed and supervised by 
the competent faculty of each establishment. Pre- 
parations are now being made for the establishment, 
in Prague (2, Nové Mésto, Myslikova 7), of an 
Institute of Scientific Research on education for 
workers in employment. 

In general, the correspondence education pro- 
vided in higher educational establishments is based 
on the same principles as that given in secondary 
vocational schools and secondary schools, but it is 
supplemented by seminars and intensive courses, 
with daily classes, at the end of each school year. 
The intensive courses include laboratory and prac- 
tical work. There is a final State examination at 
the end of the course. 7 

Candidates must have completed their secondary 
education and have been working for at least two years. 

A mixed system is being introduced at certain 
higher educational establishments (so far, this has 
been done only at the faculty of mechanical and 
building engineering). The students follow courses 
for two years as boarders, and then complete their 
studies, while employed, by taking correspondence 
courses for two and a half years. 


FINLAND 


List of schools and annoted bibliography submitted 
by the Finnish National Commission for Unesco. 


SCHOOLS 


Kansanvalistusseuran Kirjeopisto 
Museokatu 18 
Helsinki 


The Correspondence Institute of the Society of 
Popular Education offers general instruction from 
primary school up to senior matriculation (univer- 
sity entrance) and, in some subjects, to first- 
year university standard. Technical and agricul- 
tural instruction is also given for all stages from 
beginners to foremen; commercial courses are 
equivalent to those given in business schools or 
business colleges. 


Ty6évaen Sivistysliiton Kirjeopisto 
IV linja 3-5 A 
Helsinki 


The Correspondence Institute of the Workers' 
Cultural Federation offers courses which are in- 
tended for students who have finished public 
school and wish to continue studies in general 
subjects. Courses are also offered on the work 
of trade unions and other labour organizations. 


Kulutusosuuskuntien Keskusliiton Kirjeopisto 
Mikonkatu 17 
Helsinki 





The Correspondence Institute of the Central 
Federation of the Consumers! Co-operative 
Association offers courses for students who have 
completed business school or business college and 
wish to go further in their respective subjects, 
and also for employees or representatives of co- 
operative associations. 


Pellervon Kirjeopisto 
Simonkatu 6 
Helsinki 


The Pellervo Correspondence Institute offers 
general instruction at the junior matriculation 
level, and co-operative and agricultural instruc- 
tion at the primary school level. 


Tietomies 
Pormestarinrinne 8 
Helsinki 


Gives technical instruction at all stages from 
beginners to foremen, and commercial! instruction 
at business school or business college level. 


Vahittaiskauppiasopiston Myyjakoulu 
Siikajarvi 
Espoo 


The Salesmen! s School of the Retail Dealers' Asso- 
ciation offers business courses for students who 
have completed at least the primary school course. 


Svenska Brevinstitutet i Finland 
Annegatan 12 
Helsinki 


The Swedish Correspondence Institute in Finland 
offers general elementary instruction in Swedish 

at the primary school level, elementary instruction 
in Finnish, and agricultural education at the 
primary school level. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Malkki, Vilho. Suomalainen kirjeopisto (The 
Finnish Correspondence Institute). Helsinki, 
Kansanvalistusseura, 1945. 136 p. 





Consists partly of the history of the Correspondence 
Institute of the Society of Popular Education, and 
partly of a discussion of correspondence education 
in relation to free adult education. 


JOURNALS 


Opintotoveri- Kansanvalistusseura, Museokatu 18, 
Helsinki. 1935-. Tentimes a year. 


The student paper of the Correspondence Institute 
of the Society of Popular Education. 
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Ruutu. Pellervon Kirjeopisto, Simonkatu 6, 
Helsinki. Irregular. 


The student paper of the Pellervo Correspondence 
Institute. It is published only when the need arises. 


Other institutes do not have their own journals, 


but their news is published to some extent in the 
journals of their parent organizations. 


FRANCE 


Statement, bibliography and list of schools sub- 
mitted by the Institut pédagogique national, Paris. 





In France, correspondence education, which is 
designed solely for children and adults who, for 
serious reasons (health, distance, employment, 
age), cannot attend educational establishments, is 
provided by a public institution under the control 
of the Ministry of Education: the Centre national 
d' enseignement par correspondance, radio et 

This Centre offers tuition corresponding to that 
given in primary, secondary and technical schools. 

It also co-operates in the organization of courses 
designed to prepare candidates for the competitive 
examinations for the recruitment of State school 
teachers and organizes post-school courses, 
including those for the training of persons in 
employment as technicians and engineers and the 
improvement of their qualifications. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY 


France. Décret du 2 décembre 1939: création 
du Centre national d'enseignement par 
correspondance. (Journal officiel of 6 décembre 
1939). 











See also: 


Décret of 30 May 1944 (Journal officiel of 21 

June 1944); circulaire of 8 July 1949; deuxiéme 
circulaire of 8 July 1949; arrété of 25 April 1950; 
arrété of 1 August 1951; circulaire of 23 February 
1954; circulaire of 16 October 1954; circulaire of 
3 November 1954; note of 4 November 1954; 
circulaire of 22 March 1956; circulaire of 13 
October 1956; décret no. 59-610 of 4 May 1959 
(Journal officiel of May 1959). 





Centre national d'enseignement par 
correspondance, radio et télévision. Prépara- 
tions assurées par le centre. Paris, n.d., 4p. 





‘ - Réglement général. Paris, 
n.d. No pagination. 
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Echec & l' obstacle. Review published by the Centre 
national d'enseignement par correspondance, 
radio et télévision. 





'L' agrégation par correspondance'. Education 
nationale (Paris), no.25, septembre 1960. 


France. Institut pédagogique national. Calendrier 
des émissions scolaires. Trimestre janvier- 
mars 1961. No pagination. 





PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


Cours Bonal, 6 rue de Tournon, Paris. 

Cours catholique, 70 rue Michel Ange, Paris 16e. 

Cours Chateaubriand, 75 avenue des Ternes, 
Paris 17e. 

L'Ecole, 11 rue de Sévres, Paris 6e. 

L'Ecole chez soi, 1 rue Thenard, Paris 5e. 

Ecole du génie civil, 152 avenue de Wagram, 
Paris 17e. 

Ecole universelle, 59 boulevard Excelmans, 
Paris 16e. 

Fides chez soi, 6 avenue van Dyck, Paris 8e. 

Cours Hermes, 44 rue de Rennes, Paris 6e. 

Institut normal catholique, 39 rue Jacob, Paris 6e. 

Institut professionnel polytechnique, 16 Cité 
Bergére, Paris 9e. 

Institut universitaire libre, 71 boulevard St. 
Michel, Paris 5e. 

Cours Legendre, 5 boulevard Morland, Paris 4e. 

Cours Nadaut, 1 place Jussieu, Paris 5e. 

Cours Saint-André, 8 rue Poitevin, Bordeaux 
(Gironde). 

Cours universitaires de France, 14 bis rue 
Mouton Duvernet, Paris l4e. 


HIGHER EDUCATION (Preparation for the 
" grandes écoles" )* 


Cours de Droit, 158 rue St. Jacques, Paris 5e. 

Enseignement supérieur par correspondance, 
110 rue Richelieu, Paris 9e. 

Institut d'études supérieures, 76 rue d'Assas, 
Paris 6e. 

Collége Sévigné, 28 rue J. Nicole, Paris 5e. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


List of schools and statement submitted by the 
Dokumentations~- und Auskunftsdienst Padagogische 
Arbeitsstelle, Bonn. 





* Higher professional colleges. 








GENERAL COURSES 


Padagogische Arbeitsstelle, Bonn, ed. Die 
Mutterschule. Miinchen, Max Hueber. 


Advice for German mothers living abroad who 
teach their children themselves. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSES 


Fernton-Institut GmbH 
Forststrasse 57 
Stuttgart W. 


Courses in foreign languages using records and 
written exercises. 


Institut Natirlicher Sprachunterricht 
Ed. Ritter GmbH 

Theresienhohe 8 

Miinchen 


Foreign language courses. 


Klasing Verlag 
Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Schéeneberger Ufer 59 
Berlin W 35 


Courses in foreign languages using records. 


Langenscheidt - KG 
Berlin Schéneberg 


Courses in foreign languages based on the 
Toussaint -Langenscheidt. 


COMPREHENSIVE COURSES 


Die Briefschule 
Untermainkai 66 
Frankfurt -am-Main 


Offers courses in general knowledge, commercial 
education, and courses for technicians and 
craftsmen. 


Hamburger Fernlehrinstitut 
Walter Schultz-Verlag 
Hamburg-Rahlstedt 


Offers courses in general knowledge, commercial 
education, courses for technicians and craftsmen, 
and preparation for entrance examinations of 
technical colleges. 


Rustinisches Lehrinstitut fiir Fernunterricht 
Bonnes und Hachfeld Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Anhalterstrasse 7 


Berlin SW 





Offers courses in general education at all school 
levels, preparation for entrance examinations of 
different technical colleges, courses in commerce, 
music theory, general knowledge, and instruction 
for technicians and craftsmen. 


TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Akademie fiir Welthandel 
Bérse 
Frankfurt -am-Main 


Courses on foreign trade, market research, 
traffic, insurance, taxes and customs practice. 


Betriehswirtschaftlicher Verlag Th. Gabler 
Wiesbaden 


Courses in business management. 


Fernakademie fiir Zeichnen und Malen 
Kaiserallee 16 
Karlsruhe 


Courses in drawing, painting, decorating and 
advertising art. 


Fernkurs -Abteilung des Franzi-Verlages 
Luisenplatz 17 
Minchen 2 


Courses in radio and television engineering. 


Fernkurse der Bayerischen Verwaltungsschule 
Galeriestrasse 2 
Miinchen 22 


Courses for the civil service, banking, and tor 
service in the executive branch of the police. 


Fernunterricht fiir Radiotechnik und verwandte 
Gebiete 

Ing. H. Richter 

Giinterin 

Overbayern 


Courses in radio engineering. 


Fernunterrichtgesellschaft m.b.H. 
Max Fiedler Strasse 2 
Essen 


Preparation for entrance examinations of technical 


colleges, preparation for examinations for journey- 


men and skilled workers, courses in mechanical 
and technical drawing, for training key personnel 
in industry, and courses in general knowledge. 


Hotelfachschule Kermess 
Graefstrasse 68 
Minchen-Pasing 


Commercial and hotel service courses. 





Institut fiir landwirtschaftlichen Fernunterricht 
Nordhorn 


Agricultural courses. 


Landwirtschaftliche Fernschule 
Freiburg im Breisgau 


Agricultural courses. 


Privatinstitut fiir Fernunterricht in Funktechnik 
Heinz Lange 

Liideritzstrasse 16 

Berlin N 65 


Courses in radio and television engineering. 


Studiengemeinschaft Werner Kamprath 
Darmstadt 


Technical, engineering, and commercial courses. 


Technisches Lehrinstitut Dr. Ing. Paul Christiani 
Konstanz 


Technical courses. 


Because of the small area of the Federal Republic, 
the high population density and the sufficient number 
of institutions of general and vocational education at 
all levels, correspondence education, as a rule, is 
limited to additional and special courses which 
prepare for entrance to public institutions, or for 
examinations. Correspondence education as a 
complete substitute for vocational education as 
such has not been the aim. Recently the number 
of courses offered in languages and in commercial 
and technical fields has considerably increased. 
Nevertheless, education by correspondence is of 
far less importance than in some other countries. 

State authorities or universities do not organize 
any correspondence courses. Such courses are 
run by private companies or persons and, in one 
case, by a trade union organization. 

Since correspondence teaching is not widely 
practised in Germany, there is little theoretical 
literature on the subject. Individual firms and 
institutes do, however, offer students enrolled in 
their courses, practical guidance on methods of 
learning and technical questions. 


Die Fernschule. Organ der Fernunterrichts- 
geselischaft m.b.H. und der Deutschen 
Fernschulgesellschaft, Essen, 1929- Monthly. 





Besides articles containing information of general 
interest related to correspondence education, this 
journal also deals with methods of learning for 
correspondence students and technical aspects of 
various subjects taught by correspondence. 





HUNGARY 


Statement and bibliography submitted by the 
Hungarian National Commission for Unesco. 


In Hungary, the State is responsible for adult 
education, which is provided in special schools 
for adults, organized and administered by the 
county councils and directed, so far as teaching 
is concerned, by the Ministry of Culture. Adult 
education services are available at all levels: 
primary education, secondary education (grammar 
schools, commercial schools, technical schools, 
technical agricultural schools), higher education 
(higher professional colleges and university 
faculties, with the exception of the Faculty of 
Medicine). Adult education takes two different 
forms: evening courses and correspondence 
courses. 

In the evening schools, classes are held twice 
a week at the primary level, three times at the 
secondary level, and four times at the higher 
education level. 

Schools providing tuition by correspondence 
bring their students together, once a week, to 
enable them to consult their teachers and obtain 
guidance on their studies and advice on how to 
prepare their exercises and solve their problems. 
In both types of schools for adults, students are 
required to sit for an examination at the end 
of the year. 

Students taking evening classes are usually 
drawn from among workers living in the locality 
concerned. Correspondence education is provided 
chiefly for workers living at a distance from the 
school and for those who, owing to their occupa- 
tion, are unable to attend classes regularly. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Hungary. Miiveldédésiigyi Minisztérium. Levelezé 


esti pagozatok. Budapest, 1960. 6p. 
Processed. 





Lists the names and addresses of the institutions 
and centres of correspondence education and 
evening courses under the authority of the Ministry 
of Culture. 


A mezoégazdasagi technikumok 





levelez6 tagozatainak 1960 tanévi cimjegyzéke. 
Budapest, 1960. 2p. Processed. 





Gives the names and addresses of technical 
schools offering agricultural education by corres- 
pondence. 


. - Kézgazdasagi technikumok 
levelezé tagozatai. Budapest, 1959. 2p. 
Processed. 











Lists the commercial schools offering corres- 
pondence education. 
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Hungary. Miivelédésiigyi Minisztérium. Az 
altalanos iskolai felnéttoktatas szabdlyzata. 
Budapest, n.d. 62 p. Processed. 





Gives the statutes concerning adult education at 
the upper primary level. 


Az altalanos gimnazium 
esti és a Sooo tagozatanak szervezési és 
mikédesi szabalyzata. Budapest, n.d. 50 p. 
Processed. 











Contains the statutes and regulations concerning 
adult education by correspondence and evening 
courses at secondary level. 


Tanulmanyi és szervezeti 
poor eer a dolgoz6k kézgazdasagi technikuma 
esti és levelezé tagozata szAmara. Budapest, 
1960. 38 p. Processed. 











Contains the statutes and regulations concerning 
adult education by correspondence and evening 
courses in schools of commerce. 


‘ . Utemterv az 4ltalanos 
gimnaziumok levelezé tagozata tananyaganak 
feldolgozasahoz. Budapest, 1960. 4v. 











These four booklets contain the instructions for 

the application of the official programme of educa- 
tion by correspondence at the secondary level. 
Each booklet refers to a specific year of secondary 
education. 


° Az ipari technikumok 
1960 - “1961 tanévi ératervei. Budapest, 1960. 
23 p. 








Contains the time-tables of technical schools 
offering correspondence education. 


ARTICLES 


The following articles all appeared in the review 
Felséoktatasi Szemle (Review of higher education) 
published in Budapest. The articles are listed 
chronologically. 





Héberger, Karoly. 'A gépészkari levelezé 
oktatas médszertani kérdései' (Some problems 
in correspondence education in mechanics at 
the polytechnic school), vol. 2, no. 1, 1953, 
p-36. 


Szilagyi, Lajos. 'Egyetemi levelezé oktatasunk 
néhany kérdésérél' (Some problems in corres- 
pondence education in our university faculties), 
vol. 2, no. 11, 1953, p.511. 


Héberger, Karoly. 'Az esti és levelezé oktatas 
néhany kérdésérél' (Some problems of evening 








classes and correspondence education), vol. 3 
no. 9, 1954, p. 406. 


Haraszt, Gyérgy; Solt, Artur; Szab, Karoly. 
'Hozzaszélas a gépéskari levelezé oktatas 
mddszertani kérdéseihez' (Opinion on the prob- 
lems of methodology in correspondence educa- 
tion in mechanics at the polytechnic school), 
vol. 4, no. 11, 1955, p. 508. 


Degré, Alajos. 'A levelezé oktat4s helyzete és 
problémai a pécsi Allam- és Jogtudomanyi 
Karon! (The situation and problems of corres- 
pondence education at the Faculty of Law at 
Pécs), vol. 5, no. 4, 1956, p. 176. 


David, Zsigmond. 'A levelezé oktatas uj rend- 
ezése' (The reorganization of correspondence 
education), vol. 5, no. 9, p. 487. 


Karaly, Tibor. 'A levelezé oktatas az Eédtvés 
Lorand Tudomanyegyetem Jogi Karan' (Corres - 
pondence education at the Faculty of Law, 
Lorand Eétvés University, Budapest), vol. 6, 
no. 6, 1957, p. 367 


Kollath, Gyérgy. 'Levelezé oktatas a Kézgaz- 
dasagtudomanyi Egyetem Ipari technolégiai és 
Aruismereti tanszékén'. (Correspondence at 
the University of Economics, Faculty of 
Industrial Technology and Merchandise), vol. 7 
no. 2, 1958, p. 101. 


Rosival, Ferenc. 'A levelezé oktatas munkam6é 
mdédszerének fejlesztése' (Development of the 
method of work in correspondence education), 
vol. 9, no. 9, 1960, p. 550. 


INDONESIA 


Statement and list of schools submitted by the 
Bureau of International Relations and Unesco 
Affairs, Ministry of Education. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


There is no correspondence education at primary 
or secondary level in general education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Djawatan Pendidikan Kedjuruan Bagian 
Kewanitaan, 

Djalan Hanglekir II, 

Kebajoran, 

Djakarta. 


Correspondence courses offered at the level of 
teacher-training schools for home economics. 








Djawatan Pendidikan Kedjuruan Bagian Teknik, 
Djalan Hanglekir II, 

Kebajoran, 

Djakarta. 


Correspondence courses offered at the level of 
teacher training for the junior technical school. 


Djawatan Pendidikan Kedjuruan Bagian 
Kedjuruan Lain, 

Djalan Hanglekir II, 

Kebajoran, 

Djakarta. 


Courses in administration at junior and senior 
levels. 


Balai Pendidikan Guru (Institute for Teacher 
Training) 

Djalan Dr. Tjipto, 

Bandung. 


ISRAEL 


List of schools submitted by the Israel National 
Commission for Unesco. 


Israel Institute of Education by Correspondence 
P.O. Box 373 
Tel Aviv 


This Institute includes six departments: 

(1) "Ulpan", which offers elementary Hebrew 
language courses. 

(2) Secondary Education, which prepares pupils 
for the external matriculation examinations of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture. 

(3) Agricultural Sciences, which offers agricul- 
tural instruction for farmers. 

(4) Technical Education, which offers technical 
courses for industrial workers. 

(5) Languages and Office Work, which offers 
commercial courses including courses in foreign 
languages. 

(6) Higher Education, which offers university 
courses for students who have completed their 
general education. 


International Correspondence Schools 
World-Israel 

P.O. Box 11061 

Tel Aviv 


Offers all the courses given by the central 
office at Scranton, Pennsylvania, United States of 
America, in English and Spanish, and also the 
professional courses given by the London Office. 
Evening classes in the English language are also 
conducted so as to enable students to follow the 
correspondence courses. 

The levels of courses available range from 
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elementary education to post-graduate specialized 
studies. The majority of students have already 
attained some skill in their fields and apply to the 
school for further vocational and technical 
specialization. The school also has a number of 
students who study for final examinations in 
secondary education and for professional examina - 
tions. 





British Tutorial Institute 
Ben-Yehuda Street 
Jerusalem 


The Institute has branches at Pinsker Road, 
Tel Aviv and at Banks Street, Haifa. 

There are three separate divisions of the 
Institute: 

(1) British Institute of Engineering Technology, 
which offers courses in mathematics, natural 
sciences, and various branches of industrial arts. 
The courses are conducted in English. 

(2) British Institute of Commerce and Accoun- 
tancy, which offers courses as indicated by its 
title and also language, arts and preparation for 
the civil service and police. The courses are 
conducted in English. 

(3) Hebrew Tutorial Institute of Jerusalem, 
which offers courses in mathematics, science, 
some aspects of industrial technology, commerce, 
languages, journalism, history and education. 
The courses are conducted in Hebrew. 


JAPAN 


Annotated bibliography and list of schools pre- 
pared by the Ministry of Education and submitted 
through the Japanese National Commission for 
Unesco. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Japan. Ministry of Education. Susumiyuku shakai 
no seishonenkyoiku (The education of young 
people in a developing society). Tokyo, 1960. 
221 p. 








This book, dealing with the education of young 
people of 15-17 years of age, corresponding to 
the period of later secondary education, discusses 
educational developments over the last ten years, 
analyses the current problems, and describes 
future programmes in relation to the needs of 
society. The correspondence education courses 
provided by upper secondary schools are shown 
as an important means of later secondary educa- 
tion for working young people. 


Nippon tsushin-kyoiku gakkai (Japan society for 
correspondence education). Nippon no tsushin- 











kyoiku; junen no kaiko to tembo (Correspondence 
education in Japan - prospects and ten-year 
retrospect). Tokyo, 1957. 142 p. 





This book reviews the history of the last ten years, 
analyses the present situation and discusses the 
future outlook for systematic correspondence 
education in Japan. Each level - upper secondary, 
university, and social correspondence education - 
is dealt with separately. 


Zenkoku tsushin-kyoiku kenkyu-kyogikai rengokai 
(National federation of study councils for corres- 
pondence education). Kotogakko no tsushinkyoiku 
tebikisho (Manual of correspondence education 
in upper secondary schools). Saitama, 1956. 

117 p. 





This manual is designed for people engaged in 
upper secondary school correspondence education 
and gives a detailed explanation of the system and 
the teaching methods used. 


SOURCES OF CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 
AT SECONDARY AND HIGHER LEVELS 


Secondary level 





In Japan there are 70 schools which offer 
correspondence education at the upper secondary 
level. A list of these schools is available from 
Education Clearing House, Unesco. 


Junior College level 





Junior College of Kinki University, Course 
of Commerce and Economics, 

321 Kowakae, 

Fuse City, 

Osaka Prefecture. 


Kyodokumiai Junior College, Course of 
Agricultural Co-operative, 

816 Funabashicho, 

Setagaya-ku, 

Tokyo. 


Musashino Junior College of Fine Art, 
Course of Design and Fine Art, 

320 Kichijoji, 

Musashino City, 

Tokyo. 


Naniwa Junior College, Course of Nursery, 
Dogashiba-cho, 

Tennoji-ku, 

Osaka City, 

Osaka Prefecture. 








University level 





Bukkyo University, Faculty of Buddhism, 
Murasakino Kita-hananobocho, 

Kita-ka, 

Kyoto City, 

Kyoto Prefecture. 


Chuo University, Faculty of Jurisprudence, 
1 Koishikawa Ichome, 

Bunkyo-ku, 

Tokyo. 


Hosei University, Faculties of Jurisprudence, 
Literature and Economics, 

33 Ichigaya-tamachi Nichome, 

Shinjuku -ku, 

Tokyo. 


Keio University, Faculties of Literature 
(specializing in literature, philosophy and 
history), Economics and Jurisprudence, 

2 Shiba-mita Nichome, 

Minato-ku, 

Tokyo. 


Kinki University, Faculty of Jurisprudence, 
321 Kowakae, 

Fuse City, 

Osaka Prefecture. 


Nihon University, Faculties of Jurisprudence, 
Literature and Natural Science (specializing 
in literature, philosophy, and history) and 
Commerce, 

Kanda-misakicho, 

Chiyoda-ku, 

Tokyo. 


Nihon Women's University, Faculty of Home 
Economics, 

18 Takadatoyokawacho, 

Bunkyo-ku, 

Tokyo. 


Tamagawa University, Faculty of Literature 
(specializing in education), 

4,050 Hommachida, 

Machida City, 

Tokyo. 


In addition to the above, national universities 
and their Faculties established with the aim of 
training teachers offer correspondence courses 
for the senior teaching certificate. 


MEXICO 


Statement submitted by the Permanent Delegation 
of Mexico to Unesco. 
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Education by correspondence, in which a fair 
number of experiments have been made, encounters 
difficulties in countries whose economy is not ona 
strong footing. 

In Mexico, it has been used to supplement secon- 
dary education, to provide training in certain tech- 
nical fields (especially for railway workers and 
industrial and commercial employees) and to pro- 
vide additional training for teachers in service. 

There are three main reasons for organizing 
correspondence courses: 

(a) The poor educational background of the 
majority of present administrative staff. 

(b) The fact that prospective students are 
scattered in different places and different adminis- 
trative units. 

(c) The fact that they have not enough time to 
attend classes. 

When such courses are being instituted, however, 
thought should be given not only to immediate, 
emergency needs but also to the demands of sound 
and consistent planning, based on a clear conception 
of the potential uses that the courses may serve. 

In thus deciding what correspondence courses are 
needed, the following questions have to be considered 
during the period of organization: 

(a) The general attitude, scientific knowledge and 
technical skills required by administrative workers 
in order to enable them to perform their duties, to 
stimulate their wider interests and make them more 
alive to problems, so that they will not only desire 
but also be able to help improve the efficiency of 
the services to which they belong. 

(b) The cultural, scientific and technical re- 
quirements of the subsequent stages of develop- 
ment. 

In order to achieve the aim mentioned in sub- 
paragraph (a) of the preceding paragraph, due 
regard must be had to the employee's situation. 

For this reason, correspondence courses 
should, as it were, serve as vocational guides, 
providing efficient well-directed assistance, 
always with a bearing on the problems confronting 
the worker in the performance of his duties. 

The first necessity is the careful selection of 
a team of collaborators with the necessary 
academic and educational qualifications to: work 
out the various tests, inquiries and investigations 
to provide a sound basis for the courses; classify 
the workers in the light of such investigations; 
and prepare the correspondence courses required. 

Two factors which have sometimes resulted in 
the failure of correspondence courses are: (a) 
delays inthe preparation of lessons, in an effort 
to produce original, creative work, when excel- 
lent material is already available; and (b) the 
absence of a system for ascertaining the student's 
progress at the various stages of the course. 

The following points may also be mentioned: 
Firstly, the courses should foster a sense of 
responsibility. The student worker must be res- 

ponsible for his own training, and should realize 
that the fact that guidance is provided in the choice 
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of his studies, that encouragement is given when 
necessary, that his progress is tested and that he 
is shown how to utilize the knowledge he acquires, 
does not mean that his work will be done for him. 
Therefore, aS soon as student workers have indi- 
cated the subject they wish to study, they should 

be sent a general outline of the appropriate 
syllabus, so that they can see how the various 

facts and details they will learn fit into the whole 
scheme. 

As many of the courses will be of secondary 
and even primary school standard, the textbooks 
approved for these branches of education should 
be used. Lessons for students at a higher level 
should be prepared either by carefully selected 
teams of teachers or by writers of recognized 
competence in each specialized field. 

Textbooks and lessons should be constantly im- 
proved, with due regard to the students' capacities, 
needs, interests and opportunities. 

It is essential that a staff of instructors be 
appointed who will be responsible for conducting 
lessons with due regard to the primary and secon- 
dary school syllabuses, and making use of the 
various reference works and textbooks approved 
by the competent authorities. 

Vocational and scientific information should be 
presented in the form of pamphlets and books. 
Each pamphlet, in monograph form, should con- 
tain the necessary material for the study of one 
lesson. On the average, each lesson should re- 
quire the study of approximately 60 pages. 

The subjects should be studied in logical order, 
particularly in the case of subjects requiring 
previous knowledge. The previous knowledge 
required for each course should always be indica- 
ted, in order to facilitate the student's choice. 

Students, in addition to undergoing tests and 
having their work corrected, should be provided 
with written lessons, drawings and explanations 
of those parts of the prescribed texts which they 
find difficult, and advice as to how to use their 
newly -acquired knowledge in their daily work. 

Besides the examinations on parts of the 
syllabus, students should be required to take end- 
of-term examinations to ascertain their progress 
and their eligibility for course certificates. 

Full records should be kept, both for the benefit 
of the students, who should be encouraged to 
regard their studies as being of permanent value, 
and in order to constitute a fund of information 
for future reference. 

Each student worker, on enrolment, should be 
entered in the register and given a registration 
number. After this entry in the general register, 
an individual file should be opened containing the 
student's registration number, his name, address, 
place of employment, etc., information concern- 
ing his previous education and notes on his choice 
of subjects and progress throughout the course. 

Along with his enrolment certificate, the student 
should be given a general outline of the appro- 
priate syllabus, so that he will have constantly 








before him a statement of the ground to be covered. 

An operation which must be carried out system- 
atically is the supervision of progress made with 
the work. This involves: 

(a) Recording the work sent in to the institution 
by students. 

(b) Filing by courses and subjects. 

(c) Distributing the work, once recorded, to 
the appropriate instructors for correction, mark- 
ing, comments and explanations. 

(d) Reassembling the work marked by the 
instructors. 

(e) Entering the marks in the individual study 
record -books. 

(f) Preparation of new material and exercises 
for students. 

(g) Sending out the new work, together with 
work already corrected and marked. 

In addition, the contents of all books used should 
be carefully revised, so that each lesson com- 
prises: 

(a) An introduction designed to arouse the 
student's interest and curiosity. 

(b) A statement of the subject as a heading or 
central idea. 

(c) Problems or various exercises, such as 
arithmetical exercises, experiments, map draw- 
ing, illustrations, etc. 

(d) Written work, with a note of the points on 
which the student should prepare an essay or précis. 

(e) Material which must be learnt, i.e. theorems, 
rules, tables, etc. 

(f) References to books, and other material and 
sources of information. 

Finally, there are a number of practical consi- 
derations that should not be overlooked. Corres- 
pondence school staff should be fully competent, 
sufficient in number to deal with the work required 
of them, and independent of any political or other 
outside pressure. Adequate supplies of equipment 
and materials should be available, and the regular 
payment of fees should be insisted on. 


NETHERLANDS 


Annotated bibliography prepared by the Documenta - 
tion Section of the Ministerie van Onderwijs, 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 


‘In 10 jaar I.S.O.'. Het Katholieke Schoolblad 
(Helmond), 17 Augustus 1957, p. 609. 





A brief account of the creation and the develop- 
ment, over a period of ten years, of the Stichting 
Inspectie Schriftelijk Onderwijs (Institute for 
Correspondence Education), and a discussion of 
various difficulties encountered. 


‘International contact'. Mededelingen der Inspec- 
tie van het Schriftelijk Onderwijs (Utrecht), nr. 2, 
1959, pp. 2-4. 














A discussion of correspondence education in France, 
England, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and the United States of America. 
Lijst van door I.S.O. gecontroleerde en met mede- 
werking van het Ministerie van Onderwijs, 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen erkende instellingen 
en door deze uitgegeven cursussen. Utrecht, 
Bureau I.S.O., 1960. 20 p. 














An alphabetical list of recognized correspondence 
institutes, with a subject index of courses offered. 


Mededelingen der Inspectie van het Schriftelijk 
Onderwijs (Utrecht), nr. 1, 1959. 4p. 





This publication replaces the quarterly journal 
Drie MaandenI1.S.O. The first number contains 
items concerning the composition of the Institute's 
governing body, amendments to the regulations, 
the recognition of new institutions, and the new 
list of recognized institutions. 





'Die nieuwe structuur der I.S.O.'. Mededelingen 
der Inspectie van het Schriftelijk Onderwijs 
(Utrecht), nr. 1, 1960, pp. 1-4. 





In conformity with the new law on organizations, 
new statutes and regulations were drawn up for 
the I.S.O., as from 1 January 1960. The above 
article describes the structure of the governing 
body and the advisory commission for recognition 
and for publicity. 


Post, P.; Scheffer, M.C.J. De verwerking bij 
het lezen van schriftelijke cursuslessen. 
Amsterdam, Uitg. Mededelingen van het 
Nuttsseminarium voor Paedagogiek aan de 
Universiteit te Amsterdam. (Sociaal-Paeda- 
gogische reeks nr. 6). 








The authors consider that when correspondence 
lessons are prepared closer attention should be 
given to the level of the students' development. 
The standards set are often too high. 


'Schrifteijke cursus voor de biennenvaart-diploma's'. 
De Binnenvaart (Amsterdam), vol. 39, nr. 50, 
1956, p. 493. 





A description of the correspondence course which 
prepares for the master's certificate, provided 
by the Royal Educational Fund for Seamen for 
marineers orinland waterways. The course lasts 
two years and costs 240 guilders. 


'Het schriftelijk onderwijs'. O.K.W.-Mededelingen 
('s-Gravenhage), vol. 22, nr. 44-45, 15 Novem- 
ber 1958, p. 449. 





The script of a series of radio talks by Mr. E.A. 
Schiittenhelm, giving details of the aims and scope 
of correspondence education. 
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Statuten en Algemeen Reglement in werking getreden 
1 Januari 1960, Stichting Inspectie van het 
Schriftelijk Onderwijs. Utrecht, 1960. 











Information concerning the governing body, advi- 
sory commissions, members and daily administra- 
tion of the Institute for Correspondence Education. 


Westendorp, M. 'Samenwerking tussen de over- 
heid ISO'. Drie Maanden ISO (Huizen), nr. 2, 
Januari 1952. 





A description of the relationship between the Insti- 
tute for Correspondence Education and the Ministries 
of Education and Economic Affairs. A list is given 
of institutions supervised and recognized by the 
Institute. 


Wiedhaup, C.J.J. 'Schriftelijk onderwijs verdient 
meer aandacht'. Paedagogische Studien 
(Groningen), vol. 36, nr. 3, Maart 1959, 
pp. 113-131. 





The author compares correspondence education in 
the Netherlands with that in other countries, and 
gives his views on the origin and development of 
correspondence education, its social and 
educational significance, and the teaching methods 
to be employed. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Lists of schools submitted by the New Zealand 
National Commission for Unesco. 

The names and addresses of the principal 
sources of education by correspondence at the 
primary, secondary and higher levels. 


The Correspondence School, 
Department of Education, 
Clifton Terrace, 

Wellington, New Zealand. 


This school offers courses at primary and post- 
primary levels. 


The Technical Correspondence School, 
Department of Education, 

Buckle Street, 

Wellington, New Zealand. 


The tuition given in the Technical Correspondence 
School is strictly vocational, being designed for 
students who are employed in an industry or pro- 
fession and who are thus gaining practical ex- 
perience in work related to their correspondence 
course. 
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The International Correspondence Schools, 
182 Wakefield Street, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 





Hemingway's Correspondence Schools, 

Department W, 

P.O. Box 516, 

Auckland. 


NORWAY 


Statement, list of schools, and select bibliography 
prepared by the Norsk Skolemuseum at the request 
of the Norwegian National Commission for Unesco. 


INTRODUCTION 


The first Norwegian correspondence school was 
started in 1914. Today there are about 20 schools. 

Listed below are seven schools offering corres - 
pondence courses of a general nature and tuition 
by correspondence for the courses of permanent 
teaching institutions. 

Not included are: (1) Special correspondence 
schools for music, sports, religious education and 
bible studies (e.g. courses prepared by the Nor- 
wegian Council for Religious Studies) and other 
correspondence schools that serve smaller groups 
in special fields. (2) Organizations and institu- 
tions for further education and in-service training 
using correspondence education as a supplement 
to their ordinary courses (e.g. correspondence 
courses supplementing the National Union of 
Teachers' summer courses for English teachers 
in primary schools). 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Elingaard Brevskole, Oscarsgate 53, Oslo. 
(Established 1954) 


The school, which co-operates with business con- 
cerns, cultural societies and associations, offers 
courses in the fields of art and culture, general 
education, industrial management and political 
economy. This school and the following - Folkets 
brevskole - have many courses specially suited 
for study groups. 


Folkets Brevskole, Torggata 17, Oslo. 
(Established 1946) 


The school was started by the Federation of Co- 
operative Societies of Norway, the Federation of 
Trade Unions, the Norwegian Sports Association 
and other organizations of a nation-wide character. 
The purpose of the school is to give training and 
education in technical, economical and social 








fields. To meet the requirements of organizations 
for the training of voluntary workers, the school 
has a number of courses covering subjects which 
have a bearing on organizational work and social 
and political sciences. 


Fram Skulane, Prinsensgate 6, Oslo. 


The school was recently taken over by " Norege 
MAllag" (an association to promote "nynorsk" , 

one of the two national languages). It is the only 
correspondence school using "nynorsk" as medium 
of instruction. The school and its courses are 

now being reorganized. 


Korrespondanse Akademiet, Meltzersgate 4, Oslo. 
(Established 1936) 


The school has complete courses at general secon- 
dary school level (realskole and gymnasium). 

Other courses include: preparatory courses for 
university studies, languages, commercial sub- 
jects, technology, arts and crafts and agriculture. 
The school has its own journal: KA-posten 1957- . 


Landbrukets Brevskole, Parkvegen 39, Oslo. 
(Established 1947) 


The school was started by associations and unions 
connected with agriculture and agricultural market - 
ing. The courses cover the following fields: 

animal husbandry, agriculture, economics, agric- 
ultural technology, horticulture, forestry and 
general education. 


Norsk Korrespondanseskole, S4rkedalsvegen 10 B, 
Oslo NV. (Established 1914) 


The school offers complete general secondary 
school courses. Other courses are in the follow- 
ing groups: preparatory courses for university 
studies, languages, technology, arts and crafts, 
general education and social sciences. The 
journal Brevskolen 1926- is published by the 
school. 


Statens teknologiske institutt, Akersvegen 24, 
Oslo. 


The correspondence courses of the State Techno- 
logical Institute were originally designed as pre- 
paratory courses for the day and evening classes 
but are now open to other students as well. The 
subjects taught are electrical, radio and television 
engineering. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bjgrge, Johan Moe. ' Brevskoleundervisning. 
En orientering'. Den hggre skolen, 1946, 
pp. 145-150. 








This article on correspondence education deals 
with methods of study, the variety of courses 
offered and the value of correspondence education. 


Helgesen, Hjalmar. 'Brevskoleradet'. Norsk 
pedagogisk Arbok, 1954-55, pp. 209-211. 





This article written by the chairman of the Council 
for Correspondence Education, contains comments 
on correspondence education, an enumeration of 
the most important correspondence schools and a 
review of the work of the Council. 


Skolen for alle. En ny veg i opplysning- 
sarbeidet. Oslo, Arbeidernes opplysningsforbund, 
1945. 31 p. 2. ed., 1947. 32 p. 





A discussion of the possibilities of further democ- 
ratization of the school system by means of corres - 
pondence education. Plans and curricula for 
various groups of students are presented, and such 
matters as correspondence education in conjunction 
with radio programmes, the need for scholarships 
etc., are briefly outlined. 


Q@stlyngen, Emil. 'Brevundervisningens muligheter 
i en utvidet enhetsskole, saerlig i engelsk'. 
Forsg¢ksriidet for skoleverket: Barne- og ungdoms- 
skolen for alle tar form. Oslo, 1957, pp-195-205. 








This survey of the possibilities of correspondence 
education, especially courses in English, in the 
"extended unity school" , makes useful compari- 
sons with experience in other countries. Other- 
wise the article is a further development of views 
and material presented by the author in the article 
listed below. 


Pstlyngen, Emil. 'Brevundervisningens plass i 
skolestellet'. Norsk pedagogisk tidskrift, 1954, 
pp- 305-315. 





Dealing with "the status of correspondence educa- 
tion in the school system", the author discusses 
three new developments: (1) Supervised corres- 
pondence education as tried out in some apprentice 
schools and in the continuation schools; (2) corres- 
pondence education combined with oral teaching, 
which has been used in technical subjects and in 
the teaching of languages; (3) correspondence 
education used by study groups where the lessons 
prepared by the school are discussed by the group 
(5-15 members) and joint answers are worked out 
and returned for correction. Some statistics and 
an outline of various official regulations are also 
included. 


- 'Korrespondanseundervisningen i Norge’. 
Norsk pedagogisk arbok, 1946-47, pp. 173-183. 





This is a brief account, published in " The Nor- 
wegian education yearbook" , of the development of 
correspondence education in Norway since it began 
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in 1914. Information is given concerning the 
establishment of schools and the introduction of 
new courses. 


Kirke - og undervisningsdepartementet. Samord- 
ningsnemnda for skoleverket. Tilrading om 
brevundervisning som ledd i skoleverket. Oslo, 
1948. 42p. 





This committee, appointed by the Department of 
Education, deals with (1) supervision and official 
recognition of correspondence schools; (2) corres- 
pondence education preparatory to technical and 
higher education; and (3) proposals for a " State 
correspondence school" (which did not materialize). 
The committee also submitted proposals for the 
establishment of a Council for Correspondence 
Education, which were confirmed by law in 1948. 


Om lov om brevskoler. Oslo, 1948. 
12 p. (Ot. prp. nr. 36, 1948). 





This paper dealing with the Law concerning Corres - 
pondence Education gives the regulations govern- 
ing the Council for Correspondence Education and 

a draft outline of the lawitself. A survey of 
correspondence education in Norway and in other 
countries, a statistical survey of students attending 
correspondence schools, and comments on the 

need for the supervision of correspondence educa- 
tion are also included. 


POLAND 


Statement and bibliography submitted by the 
Government of Poland through its Embassy in 
Paris. The titles of the publications cited have 
been translated by the Polish authorities. All 
publications listed are in Polish. 

In Poland, there are general secondary (liceum), 
technical and vocational correspondence schools, 
and also basic vocational correspondence schools 
for shop workers. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS FOR 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


The correspondence schools for general education 
are organized by the State educational authorities. 
The basis of this system is the liceum (eighth- 
year class to eleventh-year class), and there are 
also consultation centres. These schools, which 
are open to young workers over 16 years of age, 
and to adults, provide tuition free of charge, the 
students being required to pay only for textbooks 
and school supplies. The terminal diploma awarded 
by these schools entitles students to go on to higher 
educational establishments of all kinds. The 
correspondence schools for general secondary 
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education follow the current school syllabus of 

the class concerned, but may shorten or lengthen 
the time spent on the work of that class. Partici- 
pation in the activities organized by the school, 

is voluntary. The system of half-yearly examina- 
tions (spring and autumn) has been introduced 
experimentally. In the 1960-1961 school year, 
26,000 students are taking these correspondence 
courses. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Urbanezyk, F. Praca samoksztafceniowa ucznia 
szkoly korespondencyjnej, Warszawa, PZWS, 
1960, 200 p. 








Jaki powinien byé podrecznik 
matematyki dla szkofy korespodencyjnej. 
Studia Pedagogiczne, vol. VI, 31 p. 








Dziubak, S., ed. Wybrane zagadnienia z zakresu 


ksztaJcenia korespondencyjnego. Warszawa, 


PZWS, 1956, 225 p. 





Maziarz, Cz.; Polojski, W.; Witkowska, M. 
Jak sie uczyé. Warszawa, PZWS, 1958. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


These schools have been developed only since the 
Second World War, because of the need to improve 
the qualifications of workers in the national 
economy. Correspondence courses are provided 
by secondary schools. Secondary education by 
correspondence is the form of education of which 
workers can most easily take advantage. It 
makes it possible for people living in places where 
there are no schools for workers, and for people 
who, owing to the nature of their employment 
(e.g. shift-work or work requiring frequent travel, 
etc.), are unable to attend the workers' evening 
schools to obtain the various technicians diplomas. 
The correspondence courses provided by the 
technical vocational schools for the benefit of 
students who have completed their seven years' 
primary studies, last five years. The courses 
are naturally shorter for those who have done 
some years' study at a technical school for young 
people or workers in the specialized field they 
have chosen. The qualifications required of can- 
didates depend on the practical experience they 
have had of work. Those who cannot produce 
evidence of their secondary vocational studies must 
sit for a preliminary examination in all subjects. 
The complete course (five, four, or three years) 
provided by technical correspondence schools is 
divided into ten, eight or six semesters, a pro- 
motion examination being held at the end of each. 
Students who fail in certain subjects may repeat 
the work of that particular semester, but are 











given credit for the subjects in which they have 
passed. At the end of the full five, four or three- 
year course, students take the terminal examina - 
tion. Those who pass are awarded a final certi- 
ficate, which entitles them to go on to higher 
education. Graduates of correspondence schools 
for technical vocational education are also awarded 
the technician's diploma for the subject in which 
they have specialized. The technical schools also 
organize consultation centres, where students are 
given advice on their particular subjects, hand in 
their written exercises for correction, and sit for 
all half-yearly examinations, with the exception of 
the terminal examination. The technical voca- 
tional schools provide instruction free of charge; 
students pay only for textbooks. 

Technical vocational schools are run by the 
following State authorities and organizations: 
Education, Mining and Power, Communications, 
Forestry and the Timber Industry, Agriculture, 
the Agricultural Centre of the " Peasant Aid" Co- 
operative, the Central Labour Co-operation Union, 
Heavy Industry, Justice, Culture and Arts. All 
these departments and organizations have their 
headquarters in Warsaw. 

The total number of students enrolled at these 
schools is 61,500. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Cieplak, L. Rola podrecznika i poradnika w szkol- 
eniu zaocznym. Warszawa, PZWS, 1955. 
34 p.- 








- Sesje przedegzaminacyjne. 
Warszawa, PZWS, 1956. 36 p. 





- Zeszyt przedmiotowy ucznia tech- 
nikum zaocznego. Warszawa, PZWS, 1958. 
52 p- 








- Poradnik metodyczny ucznia tech- 
nikum zaocznego. Warszawa, PZWS, 1960. 
72 p. 





Czerwinski, W. Jak opracowywaé zadania kon- 
trolne z mechaniki. 52 p. 








Dziubak, S. Praca zespofow samoksztalceniowych 
W_zaocznym szkoleniu zawodowym. Warszawa, 
PZWS, 1955. 30 p. 








Gabryelewicz, F. Wybrane zagadnienia 
organizacyjno-programowe zaocznego szkolenia 
zawodowego. Warszawa, PZWS, 1956. 96 p. 








Kalinowska-Widomska, E. Jak opracowywaé 
zadania kontrolne z Fizyki. Warszawa, PZWS, 
1956. 52 p. 





Kozak6wna, L. Samodzielna praca ucznia w 
szkoleniu zaocznym. Warszawa, PZWS, 1958. 
69 p. 








Kozakéwna, L. Wspéfpraca technikum zaocznego 
z zakladami pracy. Warszawa, PZWS, 1957. 
32 p. 








Masojada, E. Analiza wynikéw nauczania w 
zaocznym szkoleniu zawodowym. Warszawa, 
PZWS, 1957. 32 p. 








Muszkat, Z. Jak opracowywac zadania kontrolne 
technicznorysunkowe. Warszawa, PZWS, 1957. 








Petrazycka, Z. Jak przygotowywac sie do egzam- 
inu. Warszawa, PZWS, 1957. 48 p. 





Praca nauczyciela w szkolnictwie 
zaocznym. Warszawa, PZWS, 1957. 64 p. 





Metodyka przeprowadzania 
egzaminow w technikach zaocznych. Warszawa, 
PZWS, 1958. 67 p. 








Jak czytaé lekture i czasopisma. 
Warszawa, PZWS, 1959. 38 p. 





SWITZERLAND 


Statement and list of schools submitted by the 
Swiss National Commission for Unesco. 


The cantonal education departments do not orga- 
nize correspondence courses. This type of 
education is provided only by private institutions 
or commercial firms. Since the official sylla- 
buses are seldom followed, it is impossible to 
classify these courses under the different types 
of public education. Moreover, the establishments 
are not grouped in associations and there is no 
complete list of them. Mention will therefore be 
made below simply of establishments listed in 
the Swiss Commercial Register for 1960-1961, 
together witha brief note concerning their activities: 


Home School Kaderli & Cie, Bahnhofstr. 6, 
Bienne. (Language and commercial training 
courses.) 


Cours par correspondance " BER-BERIO" , 
R. Bertholet, rue Emile Young 4, Geneva. 
(Art training and vocational courses.) 


Cours de dessin par correspondance SA., Pully. 
(Drawing courses.) 


Technisches Lehrinstitut Onken, Tagerwilen 
b/Kreuzlingen. (Post-primary technical 
courses: engineering, building, electricity, 
radio and telecommunications.) 


Akademikergesellschaft fir Erwachsenenfortbil- 
dung GmbH, Gartenstr. 7, Zug. (Preparation 











for the " Maturitat" (Baccalauréat) examination 
and further training in individual subjects.) 


Institut fiir Poehlmann-Fernunterricht AG, Fro- 
halstr. 27, Zurich. (Personality training and 
applied psychology by the Pelman method.) 


Akademikergemeinschaft Ferninstitut Zurich AG, 
Hochstr. 38, Zurich. (Preparation for the 
Maturitat examination.) 


Institut H.G. Hofmann, Seebahnstr. 85, Zurich. 
(Foreign languages, commercial subjects and 
music.) 


Institut Méssinger, Miihlebachstr. 8, Zurich. 
(Post-primary courses.) 


Institut fir '"WEKU" - Fernlehrkurse, W.J. 
Kunz, Réslistr. 8, Zurich. (Foreign languages 
and commercial subjects.) 


Fritz Meili's Fernkurse fiir das Wirte- und 
Hotelfach, Leonhardstrasse 5, Zurich. 
(Hotel trade.) 


Ferngymnasium des Instituts fir Erwachsenenbil- 
dung. Rasstelbergstr. 53, Zurich. (Preparation 
for the Maturitat examination and commercial 
subjects.) 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Note submitted by the Educational Documentation 
and Research Centre of the Ministry of Education 
at Cairo. 


United Arab Republic. Al-ma'had al-'arabi lil- 
disarat bil-muradsalah (The Arab Institute for 
Correspondence Courses). Cairo, Ministry of 
Education, 1960. 11 p. 








An outline of the project approved in November 
1959 for the establishment of the Arab Institute for 
Correspondence Courses. At first the Institute 
will function only within the United Arab Republic, 
but it is expected that eventually it will establish 
branches in other Arab-speaking countries. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Annotated bibliography and list of correspondence 
schools submitted by the U.S. Office of Education. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Akers, Howard J. 'Correspondence study'. 
National University Extension Bulletin (Minnea- 
polis, University of Minnesota), vol.2, no.4, 
December 1955. p.2. 


This research is concerned with attitudes of 
correspondence students toward this medium of 
study. Questionnaires were sent to 500 students 
including some who had submitted no work, some 
who had submitted one or more lessons and some 
who had completed the course and received credit. 

Findings revealed that the first group, who sub- 
mitted no lessons, gave as a major reason for 
dropping out the fact that changed plans no longer 
necessitated the course study. None of this group 
expressed wholly negative reactions to this form 
of study. The second group, those who did not 
complete the course, expressed a general interest 
in this method of study as a means of obtaining an 
education. Reasons given for non-completion 
included such statements as: too busy; change of 
needs; loss of interest because of maintained 
study programme; loss of interest because of 
absence of teacher contact; inability to secure 
needed books and materials; and other reasons. 
The third group expressed a definite liking for 
correspondence study as a means of obtaining an 
education. Reasons given included: the variety of 
instructional materials; the logical arrangement 
of courses; the interesting text, excellence of 
references and the promptness and helpfulness of 
instructors. Objections voiced included: dryness 
of material; vagueness of reference materials; 
too much reading; inadequate laboratory materials; 
too severe instructor criticism. Criticisms also 
included lack of verbal contact with teacher (some 
suggested the use of tapes); and undue weight 
given to the final examination grade. Conclusions 
drawn indicated that there is no easy method of 
learning in correspondence study, and that there 
is no given set of p-actices that will assure success 
in a given study. 


Bennett, Daphne Nicholson. 'Home teaching of 
young deaf children: a pointer in parent 
education'. Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders (Detroit), vol.22, no.1, March 1957, 
pp- 68-74. 





A study of factors which facilitate or interfere 
with the teaching of language to the deaf child, 
aged twenty months to six years, by correspon- 
dence study. The course studied was the John 
Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course which pro- 
vides training both for parent and child and is of 
one year's duration. 

Headings under which the study was conducted 
included: (1) teaching method; (2) emotional 
attitudes; (3) reactions to correspondence study; 
and (4) other factors. Eighty-two cases were 
studied; fifty-three of these resided in the United 








States, the remainder in 13 other countries. 
Findings revealed that: (1) a concrete approach, 
using immediate practical interests of the child 
was successful, and that a casual method also 
achieved good results; (2) flexibility in lessons 
and ability to utilize a child's interest fostered 
learning; (3) parents needed knowledge of the 
nature of the child's handicaps and what to do, 
individual letters of counsel being appreciated; 
(4) emotional attitudes affected every area of 
parent-child relationships including teaching 
success in language learning. Other important 
factors were: size of family; socio-economic 
status; general level of parents' education; know- 
ledge of psychology or educational methods. 


Bittner, Walter S. 'University extension'. 
Encyclopaedia of educational research. Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Educational Research 
Association. 1951. 





A summary of university extension up to the 
present time. The term "university extension" 
signifies a wider clientéle than is implied in the 
idea originally developed by universities, of 
students located within school or college walls. 
Public school and university extension comprise 
many functions not confined to adults, e.g. coun- 
selling, tests and measurements, clinics, audio- 
visual services, recreation, contests, extra- 
curricular activities, and the like. The introduc- 
tion of " practical arts" and vocational education 
has brought the schools into the life of the adult 
community. The Universities of Chicago and 
Wisconsin have largely set the pace and have 
influenced the form of university extension. The 
purpose of university extension isto bring know- 
ledge to the people in so far as this is necessary 
to supplement the work of the elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Bradt, Kenneth H. 'Servicemen who take corres- 
pondence courses: a research report of their 
problems'. Journal of Educational Research 
(Madison, Wisconsin), vol. 50, October 1956, 
pp- 113-119. 





A long-standing problem of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute is the high non-completion 
rate of its students, as seen in the fact that over 
half the students enrolled never submit a lesson. 

The research included a sampling of over 5,000 
Students still enrolled, who were delinquent in 
their work. A 20-item four-page questionnaire 
was sent to this group. Final usable returns 
were received from 79% of the group. 

Reasons for enrolment were given as: (1) general 
interest (37%); (2) school -related reasons (32%); 
(3) career-related reasons (23%). Sixty per cent 
Stated that at the time of enrolment they did not 
plan to receive high school or college credit for 
the subject. 

Reasons for delinquency included: (1) lack of 





time (50%); (2) change of interests and plans (23%); 
(3) difficulties with mechanics of studying and 
lesson completion (19%); (4) problems with the 
course itself (17%). An overwhelming majority 
stated that they had learned something from the 
course. A large number stated that they had 
achieved their goals short of formal completion. 
This emphasizes the fact that success for the 
USAF! student is not always measured in 
completions. 

Many student problems could have been avoided 
by more effective pre-registration counselling 
emphasizing a realistic evaluation of available time 
and a more careful selection of subjects to meet 
personal needs. 

Volunteered comments point to general accept- 
ance of the USAFI programme. 


Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (Washington, D.C.), 
vol. XXV, June 1952. 








Virtually the entire issue of this professional 
periodical is devoted to supervised correspondence 
instruction in the secondary school. It was pre- 
pared by the Committee on Correspondence Educa - 
tion of the National University Extension Associa- 
tion. The articles are related to two main topics: 
(1) what every principal should know; and (2) sup- 
plementary data for the scholar and specialist. 
Chapter titles include: 
Part I. What every principal should know 

Chapter 1. Can we really teach well by 
correspondence? 

Chapter 2. What purposes does supervised 
correspondence instruction serve? 

Chapter 3. How does the system operate at 
its best? 
Part Il. Supplementary data for the scholar and 

specialist. 

A selected annotated bibliography is also provided. 


Childs, G.B. ‘Supervised correspondence study'. 
Clearing House (Teaneck, N.J.), vol. 26, 
September 1951, pp. 3-6, and Education Digest 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.), vol. 17, November 1951, 
pp. 49-51. 








Supervised correspondence study developed in 
response to the demand of parents whose children 
could not receive formal education by traditional 
methods, but who nevertheless demanded the 
benefits of education for their children. In the 
United States, supervised correspondence study 
was used largely to enrich and supplement local 
offerings. Studies by Meierhenry, Childs, and 
others show that the achievement of correspon- 
dence students is generally on a par with or better 
than that of classroom pupils and that correspon- 
dence students tend to be above average in 
intelligence and general ability. The programme 
established by the University of Nebraska in 1930- 
1931 was the first attempt by an educational agency 
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at the State level to foster and encourage corres- 
pondence education. 


Department of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. Correspondence courses offered by 
colleges and universities through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Washington, 
D.C., the Departments, 1957. 











Members of the United States Armed Forces may 
pursue correspondence courses with colleges and 
universities through USAFI. These courses, both 
academic and technical, are available at high 

school and college level. Forty-eight colleges 

and universities are listed, with the various corres- 
pondence courses that may be obtained from their 
extension divisions. 


Fleece, Jeffery. Effect of reduction of written 
assignments on completions and achievement 
in correspondence study. Honolulu, University 
of Hawaii, Extension Division, 1956. 











In mid-1953 the University of Hawaii Extension 
Division introduced a drastic change in the method 
of its small correspondence programme. With 
only a few exceptions all written assignments were 
dropped and the number of supervised examinations 
was increased from one to three. The only courses 
which retain a series of regular written assign- 


ments are English composition and foreign languages. 


Findings suggest that the new system is a great 
help in encouraging students to finish their work. 
Test results show no significant difference in 
favour of one method above another. 


Garvey, Neil. 'Report of the Division of Corres- 
pondence Study'. Proceedings of the Forty- 
Second Annual Meeting of the NUEA at Athens, 
Georgia, XL, May 1957. Minneapolis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, National University Extension 
Association. 1957. 











Reports on the progress of the various committees 
of the new Division. The research committee had 
made a survey in co-operation with the Division of 
Audio-Visual Communication. Its purpose was to 
determine the extent to which audio-visual materials 
were being used with correspondence instruction. 
Findings as indicated by thirty-four responding 
schools revealed the following: (1) sixteen schools 
used audio-visual materials with some of their 
courses; (2) twenty-seven schools expressed a 
willingness to use such materials if and when avail- 
able, four schools were uncertain, two replied 
negatively; (3) types of audio-visual materials that 
would be acceptable to correspondence schools 
were: still picture sets (16 schools), filmstrips 
(17 schools), slides (13 schools), inexpensive 
stereo views (10 schools), 16 mm. movies (11 
schools), tape recordings (17 schools), disc recor- 
dings and transcriptions (21 schools). 
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George Washington University. School of Education. j 


An evaluation of supervised correspondence 
study as a means of helping relieve the teacher 
shortage. Washington, D.C., the University. 








An investigation under Public Law 531 to determine 

evidence of the effectiveness of supervised corres - 

pondence study for those subject matter areas | 

where there is a shortage of qualified teachers. | 
Conclusions included: (1) supervised corres - | 

pondence courses play a useful réle in secondary ! 

schools where there is a shortage of qualified | 

teachers. Otherwise unavailable courses and | 

classes can be studied by correspondence; (2) pro- 

vision must be made for the adequate administra- 

tive supervision of correspondence courses and | 

students taking work by correspondence; (3) con- ; 

sideration must be given to the training of prin- | 

cipals and supervisors of high school correspondence : 

study in administrative practices and attitudes | 

toward the effectiveness and limitations of corres - 

pondence instruction; (4) resistance to the use of 

correspondence study is less marked among parti- 

cipating students than among high school administrators. 
Recommendations included: (1) with the possi- 

bility of a greater teacher shortage, greater 

attention should be given to correspondence study 

in schools and in teacher training and in-service 

training programmes; (2) there is a need fora 

textbook or comprehensive manual for supervisors 

and administrators using correspondence study; 

(3) evaluations of supervised correspondence study 

programmes should be conducted frequently and 

periodically; (4) closer liaison is needed between 

the staff members of correspondence centres and 

the administrative and supervisory staffs of schools 

using supervised correspondence study materials; 

(5) freeing teachers of small classes might provide 

staff for the supervision of correspondence pro- 

grammes; (6) greater efficiency is needed in 

communication between correspondence centres 

and the schools using supervised correspondence 

courses. 


Gaumnitz, W. 'A challenge to private home study 
schools'. Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh 
Annual Convention of the National Home Study 
Council. Washington, D.C., 1953. 








In this paper Dr. Gaumnitz challenges the mem- 
bers of the council to: (1) provide new specialized 
courses for the needs of industry as a result of 
developmental research sponsored by the council; 
(2) study ways of ensuring greater success by 
students; (3) study the use of multiple enrolment 
or group study as means of encouraging students 
and reducing expenses; (4) develop better public 
relations; (5) consider the possibilities of com- 
bining correspondence instruction with classroom 
instruction; using on-the-job techniques; (6) make 
use of self-analysis or self-study by individual 
institutions invited from groups of schools engaged 
in both similar and radically different work. 
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Illinois. University. Correspondence Education 
Division. Proceedings of the Conference on the 
Teaching of Scientific and Technical Subjects 
by Correspondence. Urbana, the University. 
1959. 











Thirty-one participants met to explore new ways 
of teaching scientific and technical subjects by 
correspondence. Topics presented were: the 
place of the laboratory in teaching scientific or 
technical subjects; appraisal of the potential need 
for applied technical courses; the potentialities 

of correspondence courses in business and indus- 
trial training; the réle of correspondence study in 
the staffing of small high schools with teachers of 
scientific subjects; why teach science - how to 
teach science; the development of criteria for 
determining what courses in the scientific or tech- 
nical field may be appropriately offered by 
correspondence. 


James, Bernard J.; Wedemeyer, Charles A. 
‘Completion of university correspondence courses 
for adults'. Journal of Higher Education 
(Columbus, Ohio), vol. XXX, no. 2, February 
1959, pp. 87-93. 





It is estimated that during the past year 1,300,000 
to 2 million enrolments in correspondence courses 
have been recorded. National University Extension 
Association studies show that in 32 member institu- 
tions more than 50% of regular students enrolled 

in non-credit courses completed their work and that 
the completion rate in regular university-credit 
courses is 73%. At the University of Wisconsin, it 
was decided to interview students who had not com- 
pleted their courses. Fifty-five adult students 
were interviewed. Of these, 70% were in the 

25-35 year age group; two-thirds were married. 
Subjects studied were predominantly practical 
(40%), or academic (40%). The rest were avoca- 
tional. About 65% students registered to meet 
educational requirements or to prepare for specific 
forms of employment. Lack of certainty of objec- 
tive seemed to be the most significant reason for 
not continuing. Almost one-third failed to submit 
any assignments. All but four stopped before the 
completion of the eighth assignment. 

The study suggested that if a student begins 
working and clears the third or fourth week of his 
work he will probably complete the course. It 
further suggests that factors of objective, strength 
of motivation and self-discipline are important in 
correspondence study. 


Montross, Harold W. 'An experimental study of 
the effectiveness of field assistance on the 
attitudes and course achievements of correspon- 
dence students'. Journal of Educational 
Research (Madison, Wisconsin), vol. 50, no.3, 
November 1956, pp. 161-173. 





The sample for the study consists of 88 students 


selected from registrations for correspondence 
study at the University of Wisconsin from their 
Extension Division Field District 4. 

The sample was divided into an experimental and 
a control group. The control group was given its 
instruction in the traditional manner, receiving 
assistance only when specific requests were made. 
Members of the experimental group were sent 
letters upon receipt of the registration which 
offered assistance when needed. Two visits were 
made by the field representative to the homes of 
each student. Students were not given assistance 
with their courses during the visits, but were 
encouraged to continue their studies. Help was 
given in locating library facilities, straightening 
out credit difficulties or in planning further corres- 
pondence study activity. To analyse the reactions 
of the groups a three-part attitude test was given 
which evaluated attitudes towards the course itself, 
towards the methods of instruction and towards 
field assistance. Records were also kept of assign- 
ments submitted and of courses dropped. 

The following conclusions were reached as a 
result of the study: (1) the attitude of the experi- 
mental group towards the correspondence method 
of study was more favourable than that of the con- 
trol group; (2) the attitudes of each group toward 
the courses and assistance was not significantly 
different. 

The experimental group completed more assign- 
ments per month than the control group (24%) but 
did not make a statistically significant gain in 
course completion. 


Morton, John R. University extension in the 
United States. University, Alabama, University 
of Alabama Press, 1953. 





Throughout this indispensable handbook of exten- 
sion progress and activity from its inception in 
1953, the author makes frequent reference to corres - 
pondence education. Correspondence teaching is 
out one of the 11 areas of extension activities that 
are covered in the book. Amon; the valuable 
source charts that Dr. imorton has devised are 
those which deal specifically with correspondence 
study, college level correspondence study, high 
school level correspondence study, 1951-1952 
enrolments in correspondence classes, numbers 
of correspondence courses offered, limitations on 
correspondence study credit, payment plans for 
instruction, and correspondence study offerings. 


Parsons, Thomas B. 'A comparison of instruction 
by kinescope, correspondence study and custom- 
ary classroom procedures'. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology (Baltimore, Maryland), vol. 
XLVIII, no. 1, January 1957, pp. 27-41. 








A study was made of the relative effectiveness of 
kinescope -correspondence study without an instruc- 
tor; conventional classroom instruction with an 
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instructor, and independent correspondence study 

in a university-level course with identical subject 
matter. Forty advanced students served as subjects. 
Twenty were assigned to one of the three 

groups chosen at random. Twenty were used as 
controls and were exposed to no systematic 
instruction. 

Results showed that although there were no signi- 
ficant differences in achievement at the outset, 
there was a difference between the control groups 
and the experimental groups at the end of the 
semester. Four months later, however, a dif- 
ference in favour of the correspondence students 
appeared. 

None of the three instructional methods was sig- 
nificantly more effective than the others in pro- 
ducing terminal achievement. All were better than 
exposing the student to no systematic instruction. 
Post -instruction retention of factual achievement 
tended very slightly to favour the correspondence 
study method, and perhaps the kinescope method, 
over the classroom treatment. Students' prefer- 
ences for the type of instruction used tended to 
start low and increase with time under the unfamiliar 
correspondence method whereas they tended to 
decrease with time under the partly familiar kine - 
scope method and to remain uniformly high under 
the classroom method. 


Splichal, Evelyn. Handbook for college corres- 
pondence students. Lincoln, University of 
Nebraska. 1951. 








The handbook is intended to familiarize corres - 
pondence instructors with the administrative 
procedures of the Extension Division and to suggest 
devices which may be of help to them in this kind 
of teaching and learning. 


Stockton, Frank Tenney. Forty years of corres - 
pondence study at the University of Kansas; 
1909-1949. Lawrence, University of Kansas, 
1951. 36p. 








In 40 years over 60,000 students have enrolled for 
courses. During 1949, students from 32 States 

and five other countries took courses from the 
Kansas correspondence division. During 1947-1948 
it stood twelfth among NUEA correspondence 
schools in offering college credits and third among 
schools offering high school credit. 


Tatlock, V.L.; Burdick, Lois A. 'The status of 
practices in correspondence study in teachers' 
colleges'. Teacher's College Journal (Terre 
Haute, Indiana), vol. 29, November 1957, 
pp. 24-26. 





As a basis for the study, questionnaires were sent 
to all members of the Association for Field Ser- 
vices in Teacher Education, to representative 
teachers' colleges in every State and to a few 
schools of education in representative universities. 
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Responses were received from 54 institutions, 26 
of which offered undergraduate correspondence 
study instruction. 

The following findings were observed: (1) prob- 
ably half of the teachers' colleges offer under- 
graduate correspondence study courses taught by 
regular faculty members; (2) the amount of 
correspondence study credit applicable to a degree 
varies from 5 to 50%, the most usual amount being 
25% of the total; (3) the median time-limit for 
course completion is one year. 

The main problems experienced by the institu - 
tions participating are those of evaluation, by the 
instructors, of the student's work and the amount 
of the work demanded of the instructors. 


United States Armed Forces Institute. Guide- 
lines for the course instructor. Madison, 
Wisconsin, USAFI, 1960. 





This pamphlet was prepared as an aid for the train- 
ing of persons dealing with the many thousands of 
lessons received from USAFI students. The 
language used is straightforward and the material 
is designed to provide practical knowledge with 
only enough theoretical discussion to make the 
subject meaningful. 


United States Marine Corps Institute. Correspon- 
dence education - a bibliography. Washington, 
D.C., USMCI, 1956. 





The publication was primarily prepared as a work 
of reference for the staff of the institute. It is 

not annotated. Fifty-six pages of references are 
given under the following headings: General works; 
Books; Publications of the National University 
Extension Association; and Miscellaneous articles, 
bulletins and handbooks. 


General references and periodicals related 
to correspondence education 








Childs, Gayle B-; Wedemeyer, Charles A. 
New directions in correspondence study. Chicago, 
Illinois, Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults. 1961. 





Home Study Review. National Home Study Council. 
Washington, D.C. Quarterly. National Home 
Study Council. Accrediting Commission. List 
of accredited private home study schools. 
Washington, D.C., the Council. 








National University Extension Association Spec- 
tator. Minneapolis. 





Reid, Robert H. American degree mills. Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Council of Education, 
1959. 112 p. 





University of Minnesota. National University 
Extension Association. Committee on Research. 
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An annotated bibliography of correspondence study 
1897-1960. Minneapolis, the University. 1960. 





University of Minnesota. National University Ex- 
tension Association. Division of Correspondence 
Study. A guide to correspondence study in col- 
leges and universities. Minneapolis, the 
University, 1960. 35 p. 








Primary education correspondence courses 
by public agencies 








University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Lists courses of correspondence work for children 
of primary school age. 


Massachusetts Department of Education, 200 New- 
bury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Lists courses in arithmetic and English. 
Secondary education correspondence courses 


by National University Extension Association 
member colleges and universities 











University of Alabama, Box 2987, University, 
Alabama. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

University of California, 2441 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley 4, California. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

University of Florida, Seagle Building, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

University of Georgia, Center for Continuing 
Education, Athens, Georgia. 

University of Idaho, 204 Administrative Office 
Building, Moscow, Idaho. 

University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

State University of Kansas, 313 Umberger Hall, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Louisiana State University, 169 Pleasant Hall, 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 

Loyola University, 820 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Massachusetts Department of Education, 200 New- 
bury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

University of Michigan, 1610 Washtenaw Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

University of Minnesota, 251 Nicholson Hall, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 

University of Missouri, 23 Jesse Hall, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

University of Nebraska, 101 Architectural Hall, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 





North Dakota Division of Supervised Study, State 
College Station, Fargo, North Dakota. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Systems of Higher Education, 1250 Emerald 
Street, Eugene, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania State University, 304 McAllister 
Hall, University Park, Pennsylvania. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia 1, South 
Carolina. 

State University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
South Dakota. 

University of Tennessee, Box 8540, Knoxville 16, 
Tennessee. 

University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 

University of Utah, 109 Extension Division Annex, 
Salt Lake City 12, Utah. 

Utah State University, Logan, Utah. 

University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 

Washington State University, Pullman, Washington. 

University of Wisconsin, 110 Extension Building, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Collegiate level correspondence courses by 
National University Extension Association member 
colleges and universities 











University of Alabama, Box 2987, University, 
Alabama. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

University of California, 2441 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley 4, California. 

University of Chicago, Home Study Department, 
Box G-9, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

University of Florida, Seagle Building, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

University of Georgia, Center for Continuing 
Education, Athens, Georgia. 

University of Hawaii, College of Continuing Studies, 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 

University of Idaho, 204 Administrative Office 
Building, Moscow, Idaho. 

University of Illinois, 725 South Wright Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. 

University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Kansas State University, 313 Umberger Hall, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Louisiana State University, 169 Pleasant Hall, 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 

Loyola University, 820 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Massachusetts Department of Education, 200 New- 
bury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

University of Michigan, 1610 Washtenaw Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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University of Minnesota, 251 Nicholson Hall, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 

University of Missouri, 23 Jesse Hall, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


Montana State University, 1110 Ronald Avenue, 
Missoula, Montana. 

University of Nebraska, 101 Architectural Hall, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 

North Carolina State College, Box 5125, 1911 Build- 
ing, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 

Northern Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Oregon System of Higher Education, 1250 Emerald 
Street, Eugene, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania State University, 304 McAllister Hall, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia 1, South 
Carolina. 

State University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
South Dakota. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas 22, Texas. 

University of Tennessee, Box 8540, Knoxville 16, 
Tennessee. 

University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 

University of Utah, 109 Extension Division Annex, 
Salt Lake City 12, Utah. 

Utah State University, Logan, Utah. 

University of Virginia, Box 3697, University 
Station, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 

Washington State University, Pullman, Washington. 

University of Wisconsin, 110 Extension Building, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Accredited private home study schools* 





American Landscape School, 4040 42nd St., Des 
Moines 10, Iowa. 

American School, Drexel Ave., 58th St., Chigago 
37, Illinois. 

American School of Photography, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

American Technical Society, 850 East 58th St., 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Art Instruction, Inc., 500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota. 

Central Technical Institute, 1644 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City 8, Missouri. 

Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
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Chicago Technical College, 2000 S. Michigar Ave., 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 

Commercial Trades Institute, 1400 W. Greenleaf 
Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 

Davison Technical School, 13314 Woodward Ave,, 
Detroit 3, Michigan. 

DeVry Technical Institute, 4141 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 41, Illinois. 

Electronics Institute, Inc., 4600 Troost St., 
Kansas City 9, Missouri. 

Famous Artists Schools, Inc., Westport, 
Connecticut. 

Gale Institute, 3255 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. 

Good Dressmaking Institute, 11826 San Vincente 
Blvd., Los Angeles 49, California. 

The Hadley School for the Blind, 700 Elm St., 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

Henry George School of Social Science, 50 East 
69th St., New York 21, New York. 

Hill Business University, Inc., 629 W. Main St., 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Industrial Training Institute, Inc., 2150 Lawrence 
Ave,, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

International Accounts Society, Inc., 209 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 

International Correspondence Schools, Scranton 15, 
Pennsylvania. 

Interstate Training Service, 4035 N.E., Sandy 
Blvd., Portland 12, Oregon. 

La Salle Extension University, 417 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 

Lewis Hotel Training School, 2301 Pennsylvania 
Ave., NW., Washington 7, D.C. 

Lincoln Extension Institute, 1401 West 75th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 

Metals Engineering Institute, Metals Park, 
Novelty, Ohio. 

National Baking School, 835 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 

National Camera Repair School, 2000 W. Union 
St., Englewood, Colorado. 

National Floral Institute, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., 
Los Angeles 49, California. 

National Landscape Institute, 11826 San Vicente 
Blvd., Los Angeles 49, California. 

National Radio Institute, 3939 Wisconsin Ave., 
NW., Washington 16, D.C. 

National School of Aeronautics, Inc., 3101 Gillham 
Plaza, Kansas City 9, Missouri. 

National School of Dress Design, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

National School of Home Study, 50 East 19th St., 
New York 3, New York. 

National Technical Schools, 4000 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles 37, California. 





* The Accrediting Commission of the National 
Home Study Council has been approved by the 
U.S. Office of Education as one of the " national! 
recognized accrediting agency(ies)" under the 
terms of Public Law 82-550 











New York Institute of Photography, 10 West 33rd 
St., New York 1, New York. 

Palmer Institute of Authorship, 1680 N. Sycamore, 
Hollywood 28, California. 

Radio Television Training of America, 50 East 
19th St., New York 3, New York. 


Technical Home Study Schools, Inc., 150 Park Ave., 


East Rutherford, New Jersey. 

Tractor Training Service, Inc., 1525 E. 53rd 
St., Chicago 15, Illinois. 

Upholstery Trades School, 721 Broadway, New 
York 3, New York. 

Utilities Engineering Institute, 2525 N. Sheffeld 
Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Wayne School, 2525 N. Sheffeld Ave., Chicago 14, 
Illinois. 

Weaver Airline Personnel School, 2020 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 8, Missouri. 

Weaver School of Real Estate, 2020 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 8, Missouri. 


Programmes of correspondence education 
for military personnel 








United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin. 


VIET -NAM 


Statement and list of schools submitted by the 
Viet-Nam National Commission for Unesco. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In accordance with a circular, dated 26 November 
1957, of the Secretariat of State for Education, 
correspondence schools are treated on the same 
footing as private schools, whose status is governed 





by the Presidential Order of 23 October 1957. No 
private school can be opened without the prior 
authorization of the competent authorities. 

Every application for authorization to open a 
correspondence school must contain information 
on the following points: organization of the school; 
tuition fees; length of the courses; and teaching 
staff. 

At present, there are three correspondence 
schools for secondary education in Viet-Nam; one 
of these schools also provides primary education. 
These schools, which are more or less modelled 
on the " Ecole universelle par correspondance" 
in Paris, are as follows: 


Trung-taém gido khoa ham-thu 
21-23 Nguyen-van Giai 
Saigon 


Ham-thu Dai-Thanh 
70 Tran quang-Khai 
Saigon 


Ham-thu Van-Hao 
359-CD Phan-dinh Phing 
Saigon 


The first two provide secondary education and 
the third provides both primary and secondary 
education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


At the higher education level, correspondence 
education consists in arrangements for stencilled 
copies of university lectures to be sent to civilian 
or military students whose duties make it impos- 
sible for them to attend university courses. These 
stencilled copies reproduce notes taken by students 
during the lectures and checked by the lecturers 
themselves. 

















We should like to draw the attention of our readers 
to the Unesco Coupon Scheme, 

which may enable them to purchase materials 
listed in this periodical. 

Because it is often difficult to send money 

from country to country for the purchase of books, 
films, laboratory equipment, etc., 

Unesco has created a sort of international currency, 
the UNESCO COUPON. 

These coupons enable schools, 

universities, teachers and students 

in many parts of the world 

to buy freely the materials 

which they need for study and research. 


UNESCO COUPONS are on sale 

in most Member States 

which have currency restrictions. 

If you do not know where to obtain coupons, 
please consult 

your National Commission for Unesco 

or write to Unesco, Paris, 

for the information. 


The TRAVEL COUPON SCHEME, 

which is designed 

to overcome the currency barriers 

to educational and cultural travel, 

is an extension of the Unesco Coupon Scheme 
described above. 

Travel Coupons are a form 

of international travellers' cheque. 

They provide the foreign exchange 

needed to enable travellers such as students, 
teachers and research workers 

to spend time abroad for study or research. 


For full details, 
please refer to the following explanatory leaflets: 


UNESCO COUPONS 


with separate addenda on BOOK COUPONS, FILM COUPONS 
COUPONS FOR SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL 


INTRODUCING THE UNESCO TRAVEL COUPON 


(containing the addresses of the national agencies responsible 
for the allocation and issue of coupons, and the banks where 
they may be cashed) 








unesco 
coupons 


UNESCO COUPONS 
can be used to buy: 


books, periodicals, 

photocopies, 

microfilm copies, 

art reproductions, 

charts, globes, maps, 

sheet music, 

gramophone records, 

the following categories of 

educational films : 

(a) screening prints and 
duplicate prints, 

(b) original negatives and 
duplicate negatives ; 

as well as 

(c) 16mm. raw film for printing 
the above categories of films; 

various categories of scientific 

material for education and 

research, such as: 

optical instruments, 

balances and weights, 

laboratory glass-ware, 

electrical measuring instruments, 

analytical and clinical testing 

apparatus, etc. 


which may be obtained 
upon request from the: 


Unesco 

Coupon Office 
Place de Fontenoy 
Paris - 7° 


France 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS : 


Afgharistan: Panuzai, Press Department, Royal Afghan Ministry 
of Education, KABUL. 

Albania: N. Sh. Botimeve, «Naim Frasheri», TIRANA. 

Argentina : Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, 

BUENOS AIRES. 

Australia : Melbourne University Press, 369 Lonsdale Street, 
MELBOURNE C.1 (Victoria). 

Austria: Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., Spengergasse 39, VIENNA V. 

Belgium: Office de publicité S.A., 16, rue Marcq, BRUXELLES; 
N.V. Standaard Boekhandel Belgiélei 151, ANTWERPEN , 
For The Courier: Louis de Lannoy, 22, Place de Brouckére, 
BRUXELLES. 

Bolivia: Libreria Selecciones, avenida Camacho 369, LA PAZ; 
Libreria Universitaria, Universidad de San Francisco Xavier, 
SUCRE; Libreria «Los Amigos del Libro», calle Peri 11, 
COCHABAMBA. 

Brazil: Fundagao Getulio Vargas, 186 Praia de Botafogo, caixa 
postal 4081, RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Bulgaria: Raznoiznos, 1, Tzar Assen, SOFIA. 

Burma: Sarpay Beikman Institute, 361 Prome Road, RANGOON. 

Cambodia: Librairie Albert Portail, 14, avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM- PENH. 

Canada: The Queen's Printer, OTTAWA (Ont.). 

Ceylon : Lake House Bookshop, P.O. Box 244, Lady Lochore 
Building, 100 Parsons Road, COLOMBO 2. 

Chile: Editorial Universitaria S.A., avenida B. O'Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, SANTIAGO. For The Courier :Comision Nacional 
de la Unesco en Chile, calle San Antonio 255, 7.° piso, 
SANTIAGO. 

China: The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chungking South Road, 
Section 1, TAIPEH, Taiwan (Formosa). ; 
Colombia: Sr. D. German Rodriguez N., Oficina 201, Edificio 

Banco de Bogota, apartado nacional 83, GIRARDOT. 

Costa Rica: Imprenta y Libreria Trejos, S.A., apartado 1313, 
SAN JOSE. 

Cuba: ~ibreria Econémica, Pte Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
LA HABANA, 

Czechoslovakia: Artia Ltd., 30, Ve Smetkach, PRAHA 2. 

Denmark: Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 6 N¢grregade, KOBENHAVN K. 

Dominican Republic: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, apartado 
de correos 656, CIUDAD TRUJILLO. 

Ecuador : Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, Nicleo del Guyas, 
Pedro Moncayo y 9 de Octubre, casilla de correo n.° 3542, 
GUAYAQUIL... 

El Salvador: Manuel Navas & Cia., 12 avenida Sur 37, 
SAN SALVADOR. 

Ethiopia: International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 

ADDIS ABABA. 

Finland: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, HELSINKI. 

France: Librairie de l'Unesco, place de Fontenoy, PARIS-7°; 
Wholesale: Sales Section, place de Fontenoy, PARIS-7°*. 

French West Indies : Librairie J]. Bocage, Rue Lavoir, B.P. 208, 
FORT-DE-FRANCE (Martinique). 

Germany (Fed. Rep.): R. Oldenbourg Verlag, Unesco-Vertrieb 
fir Deutschland Rosenheimerstrasse 145, MUNCHEN 8. 

Greece: Librairie H. Kauffman, 28, Rue du Stade, ATHENES. 

Guatemala : Comisidn Nacional de la Unesco, 5.2 Calle 6-79, 
zona 1 (Altos), GUATEMALA. 

Haiti : Librairie «A la Caravelle», 36, rue Roux, B.P. 111, 
PORT-AU-PRINCE. 

Hong-Kong: Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, KOWLOON. 

Hungary: Kultura, P.O. Box 149, BUDAPEST 62. 

India : Orient Longmans Ltd. : 17 Chittaranjan Avenue, 
CALCUTTA 13; Indian Mercantile Chamber, Nicol Road, 
BOMBAY 1; 36a Mount Road, MADRAS 2; Gunfoundry Road, 
HYDERABAD 1; Kanson House, 24/1 Asaf Ali Road, P.O. 
Box 386, NEW DELHI 1. Sub-Depots : Oxford Book & Stationery 
Co., 17 Park Street, CALCUTTA 16; and Scindia House, 
NEW DELHI. 

Indonesia: Bappit Pusat «PERMATA», Djl. Nusantara 22, 
DJAKARTA. 

Iran : Commission nationale iranienne pour l'Unesco, avenue du 
Musée, TEHERAN. 

Iraq : McKenzie's Bookshop, BAGHDAD. 

Ireland : The National Press, 2 Wellington Road, Ballsbridge, 
DUBLIN. 

Israel : Blumstein's Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road and 48 Nahlat 
Benjamin Street, TEL AVIV. 

Italy : Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni (Agente generale),via Gino 
Capponi, 26, casella postale 552, FIRENZE ; Libreria Zanichelli, 
Portici del Pavaglione, BOLOGNA ; Hoepli, via Ulrico Hoepli, 5, 
MILANO; Libreria Internazionale Ulrico Hoepli, Largo Chighi, 
ROMA; Libreria Internazionale Modernissima, via della Mercede, 
43,45, ROMA; Libreria Paravia, via Garibaldi, 23, TORINO. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Jamaica: Sangster's Book Room, 91 Harbour Street, KINGSTON ; 
Knox Educational Services, SPALDINGS. 

Japan: Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6, Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, P.O, 
Box 605, Tokyo Central, TOKYO. 

Jordan: Joseph I. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Salt Road, P.O, 
Box 66, AMMAN. 

Korea: Korean National Commission for Unesco, P.O. Box 
Central 64, SEOUL. 

Lebanon : Librairie Antoine, A. Naufal et Fréres, B.P. 656, 
BEYROUTH. 

Liberia : J. Momolu Kamara, 69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
MONROVIA, 

Luxembourg : Librairie Paul Bruck, 22, Grand-Rue, LUXEMBOURG. 

Malaya (Federation of) & Singapore: Federal Publications Ltd., 
Times House, River Valley Road, SINGAPORE. 

Malta: Sapienza's Library, 26 Kingsway, VALLETTA. 

Mauritius: Nalanda Co. Ltd., 30, Bourbon Street, PORT-LOUIS. 

Mexico : Editorial Hermes, Ignacio Mariscal, 41, MEXICO D.F, 

Monaco: British Library, 30, Boulevard des Moulins, 
MONTE CARLO. 

Morocco: Centre de diffusion documentaire du B.E.P.I., B.P. 211, 
RABAT. 

Netherlands: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 

"s- GRAVENHAGE. 

Netherlands Antilles: G.C.T. Van Dorp & Co., (Ned. Ant.) N.V., 
WILLEMSTAD (Curagao, N.A.). 

New Zealand: Unesco Publications Centre, 100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 

Nicaragua: Libreria Cultural Nicaragiiense, calle 15 de Septiembre 
n.° 115, MANAGUA. 

Nigeria: C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, P.O. Box 174, LAGOS. 

Norway: A.S. Bokhjgrnet, Lille Grensen 7, OSLO. 

Pakistan: The West-Pak Publishing Co. Ltd., Unesco Publications 
House, P.O. Box 374, 56-N Gulberg Industrial Colony, LAHORE. 

Panama: Cultural Panamena, Avenida 7.2 n.° TI-49, apartado de 
correos 2018, PANAMA. 

Paraguay: Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, Yegros entre 
25 de Mayo y Mcal. Estigarrabia, ASUNCION. 

Peru: «ESEDAL - Oficina de Servicios», Dpto. de Venta de 
Publicaciones, Jirén Huancavelica (calle Ortiz) 368, apartado 
de correos 577, LIMA. 

Philippines : Philippine Education Co. Inc., 1104 Castillejos, 
Quiapo, P.O. Box 620, MANILA. 

Poland: Osrodek Rozpowszechniania Wydawnictw Naukowych 
PAN. Pafac Kultury i Nauki, WARZAWA. 

Portugal : Dias & Andrade Ltda, Livraria Portugal, rua do Carmo70, 
LISBOA. 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: The Book Centre, First 
Street, SALISBURY (Southern Rhodesia). 

Rumania: Cartimex, Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, P.O. Box 134-135, 
BUCURESTI. 

Singapore: see Malaya (Federation of). 

Spain : Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli, Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
MADRID 14. For The Courier: Ediciones Iberoamericanas S.A., 
calle de Ofiate 15, MADRID. 

Sweden: A/B.C.E. Fritzes Kungl. Hovbokhandel, Fredsgatan 2, 
STOCKHOLM 16. For The Courier: Svenska Unescoradet, 
Vasagatan 15-17, STOCKHOLM C. 

Switzerland: Europa Verlag, Ramistrasse 5, ZURICH; Payot, 
40, rue du Marche, GENEVE. 

Tanganyika : Dar es Salaam Bookshop, P.O. Box 9030, 
DAR ES SALAAM. 

Thailand: Suksapan Panit, Mansion 9, Rajdamnern Avenue, 
BANGKOK. 

Librairie Hachette, 469, Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
ISTANBUL. 

Union of South Africa: Van Schaik's Bookstore (Pty) Ltd., Libri 
Building, Church Street, P.O. Box 724, PRETORIA. 

United Arab Republic : La Renaissance d'Egypte, 9 Sh. Adly- 
Pasha, CAIRO (Egypt). 

United Kingdom: H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
LONDON S.E. l. 

United States of America: Unesco Publications Center, 801 Third 
Avenue, NEW YORK 22. N.Y.; and except for periodicals: 
Columbia University Press, 2960, Broadway, NEW YORK 27,N.Y. 

Uruguay: Unesco Centro de Cooperacién Cientifica para América 
Latina, Bulevar Artigas 1320-24, casilla de correo, 859, 
MONTEVIDEO; Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, plaza 
Cagancha 1342, 1.©5 piso, MONTEVIDEO. 

USSR: MeZhdunarodnaja Kniga, MOSKVA G-200. 

Viet-Nam: Librairie papeterie Xuan-Thu, 185-193, rue Tu-Do, 
B.P. 283, SAIGON. 

Yugoslavia: Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27, BEOGRAD. 





